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Breadmaking Extraordinary. 


“There aint no women down East can beat 
Eliphalet Kirklin at breadmaking.” 

Dan Elgin lazily chewed the straw that pro- 
truded from his lips, and looked at the women. 
Aunt Jerusha Jane grew red in the face, and 
Aunt Sally sniffed. 

‘‘Fust man ever I heard on that could make 
bread,” commented the Widow Snellin, looking 
from Aunt Sally to Aunt Jerusha Jane, neither 
of whom vouchsafed a reply. Breadmaking was 
the pride of both. 

Dan silently contemplated his audience; then 
he spoke again in his long drawl: 

‘*Lif had been raised down East. His ma was 
a Vermonter, and the downrightest hand at 
bread. Lif kinder inherited it. When I got out 
West he was cooking for the gang. The boys 
knowed what good bread wus, you bet. And 

’ Lif give it ‘em every time. Never failed only 
onct, and that wus cos he wus too successful.” 

Dan stopped and chewed leisurely. 

“It was kinder hot that day,’’ he resumed, 
“and Lif he sot his bread to rise in an old shack 
back of the shanty. *T'warn’t to say exactly 
weather-proof, that shack. Roof was rottener’n 
matchwood. A good, solid kitten might ’a’ lifted 
the heft of the roof easy, it was that dry and 
light. Well, Lif he sot his bread out there to 
rise, and you bet it riz. Will Sterling wus the 
fust to see it, and he jest stood garping. 

“‘Sakes alive! If that aint going to be bread!’ 
he said at last. 

“And it wus. It wus over the top of the pan 
more’n three feet, and it kept a-rising. We 
didn’t none on us let on about it to Lif. Sorter 
wanted to give that bread a chance. You bet we 
made a errant or two over by the shack, though, 
and come when we would that bread was allus 
a-rising. 

“It was going on for nine when Lif wus 
through with his work and come to look arter his 
bread. The whole troop on us wus close on his 
heels. When he got to the door of the shack he 
give a sorter screech and stood and stared. And 
well he might. That bread had riz for all it wus 
wuth. Talk about touching bottom! That there 
bread had touched top! It wus jest having a 
shindy with the old roof when Lif come along, 
and it won, too. 

“Lif he sprung forrard and grabbed the pan, 
but not afore the roof wus carried clean off’n the 
shack, and the bread wus still rising. Lif hung 


on for all he wus wuth, but ’twarn’t no use. | 
That bread wus bound to rise, and it riz. Carried | 


Lif off his legs as if he’d been a baby; and if the 
pan hadn’t parted company with the bread I 
dunno as there wouldn’t ’a’ been a big tragedy. 
As it wus the bread carried Lif up a foot or two, 
and let him down plump, a-holding onto the pan 
for dear life. 

“But the bread kept a-rising faster’n ever. It 
riz and riz, and Lif he stood and looked up arter 
it. It wus too high for him to grab it any more, 
and it kept a-rising, and the last we see of that 
bread it wus a-rising still.” 

Dan stopped and looked round on the company. 
Then he rose, stretched his long legs and made 
for the barn. And neither the Widow Snellin, 
nor Aunt Jerusha Jane, nor even Aunt Sally, 
found a word to say. EmmMA RAYNER. 
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Bundle Handkerchiefs. 


The New England Magazine describes, in 
interesting fashion, the bundle handkerchief of 
Salem, an institution with which most people, 
even of an elder generation, are probably not 
familiar. This handkerchief was as varied as 
were the bundles which were carried in it. 

It was made of silk, of finest cotton, of madras, 
of stoutest gingham. Originally, like the old blue 
china and preserved ginger, the carved ivory, 
guava jelly, amber beads, sweet-smelling sandal- 
wood fans and pink gowns, it came home in the 
Kast India ships, and was introduced to Salem 
ways and fashions. But Salem thrift soon found 
that to the bundle must belong the bundle 
handkerchief, and so it came about that many a 
remnant of gingham and calico was sold over the 
counters for the express purpose of being cut into 
bundle handkerchiefs and hemmed by childish 
fingers, as the little women did their stint of 
sewing through the long days at the dame school. 
By no means a good housekeeper was she who 
did not have good store of bundle handkerchiefs 
carefully washed and ironed, neatly folded and 
laid in smooth piles in a drawer in one of the 
great, square, well-lighted china closets in which 
old Salem houses rejoiced—closets larger than 
many a bedroom in a modern apartment. 

When grandmamma or any of her friends went 
out to tea, the best afternoon cap, destined later 
to crown the white curls becomingly, was 
deposited in a frail, round, straw cap-basket, the 
whole being then tied up in a bundle handkerchief 
of finest white India silk, warranted to keep out | 
every speck of dust on even the windiest day. | 


When the Salem belle packed her trunk to pay a 
visit to Boston cousins, her piles of dainty, 
hand-made underwear were wrapped in fine 
lawn, or linen, or muslin handkerchiefs sweet 
with delicate scent of orris or lavender or rose. 
A new gown always came home from the dress- 
maker’s carefully pinned in a thin and worn but 
newly-laundered madras handkerchief ; and pale 
pink and blue gingham plaids were consecrated 
to highly-polished skirts and spensers. 

On Sunday morning the pot of beans from the 
bakery was placed in one coarse blue-and-white 
checked handkerchief, and the sweet-smelling 
loaf of brown bread in another. Then the 
homeward march of maid-servants and small 
girls was taken up, and it was not unknown in 
the annals of the town for knots to give way or 
bundle handkerchiefs to be dropped, so that the 
family breakfast came to grief on the sidewalk. 

Most sacred use of all, when Salem women 
packed their soldiers’ trunks, three or four and 
thirty years ago, by the side of prayer-book, Bible 
and medicine-chest lay a bundle of fine new 
bundle handkerchiefs. 


~~ 
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Handling Rare Coins. 


Some young people called upon a gentleman 
who for many years had been gathering together 
curious and interesting coins and medals, and 
who had them neatly arranged in boxes with soft, 
grooved velvet linings. The guests desired to see 
his collection. He brought out one box, and 
taking a coin from it, told them from what 
country it came, of what date it was, and why it 
was considered valuable. He then passed it to 
them, and they in turn examined it, asking 
intelligent questions. 

The gentleman looked at them, hesitated a 
moment, and then said : 

“As you are interested in coins, you will 
— my giving youa hint. You do not know 

w to handle 5 


em properly. See, you are 
holding the coin between thumb and finger, so 





that you touch each side of it. You should hold 
it at the edges, thus—so that the whole coin is in | 
full sight, and your thumb and finger touch only | 
the opposite In the case of old, rare coins, 

frequent careless handling would obliterate the | 
already faint markings. | 

‘I tell you this, because if a collector with an | 
unusually choice and valuable assortment should | 
see you handle a coin in this thoughtless fashion, 
he would show you only his least valuable 
possessions, and would keep his choicest treasures 
out of your reach. Now you may see all of 
mine.” 

And the young people, daintily taking the 
coins at their edges, were shown such ancient 
and curious specimens, and received so much 
information as to values and the reasons for the 
values, and so many points of history in connec- 
tion with the whole, that their interest was 
| kindled tenfold, and they felt profoundly grateful 





to the collector who had given them an evening of 


such profit and pleasure. ae eS 
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A Hero. 


When I was in Cornwall, in 1854, said John 
B. Gough, I visited a mine at which a very 
striking incident had occurred. Two men were 
sinking a shaft; it was dangerous work, requiring 
much blasting of the rock. The men were in the 
habit of cutting the fuse with a sharp knife. 
One man then entered the bucket and made a 
signal to be hauled up. When the bucket again 
descended, the other man entered it, and with 
one hand on the signal-rope and the other halding 
the fire, he touched the fuse, made the signal, 
and was rapidly drawn up before the explosion 
took place. 


One day the knife was left above, and rather 
than ascend to procure it, they cut the fuse with 
a stone. It took fire from the friction. 

With the instinct of self-preservation both men 
leaped into the bucket and gave the signal to be 
hauled up; but the windlass could haul up but 
one at a time; only one could escape. 

One of the men instantly lea; out and said 
to the other, “‘Up wi’ ye! I’ll be in heaven ina 
minute.” 

The bucket was drawn up and the man was 
saved. The explosion occurred. Then men 
descended, expecting to find the mangled body of 
the other miner. The blast had loosened a mass 
of rock, but fortunately none of the fragments 
had struck the noble fellow to injure him fatally. 
With the exception of a few bruises and a little 
scorching, he was unhurt. 

When asked why he had given the chance of 
safety to his companion this hero said simply, in | 
quaint dialect : 

fis. se I knawed my soul wa’ safe; -for I’ve 
gie it in the hands of the Lord. But t’other lad 
wa’ an awfu’ wicked ane, and I wanted to gie 
him anither chance.” 





ys 








Inconsistent. 


| Sunday-school teachers, like all persons who 
| have much to do with children, are often asked 
| questions which they find it difficult, if not 
| impossible, to answer. 

One teacher was explaining the lesson for the 
day, the subject being the tares and the wheat. 
In closing she said : 

‘‘Now remember, the tares represent the bad 
people, and the wheat the good ones.”’ 

“Why, Miss Wilson,” exclaimed one small 
boy, who had been listening intently, “did you 
say the tares are the bad folks, and the wheat the 

| good ones ?” 

“Yes,” replied the teacher. 

‘Well, I think that’s pretty queer,” 

the matter-of-fact child. 





remarked 
“Tt’s the wheat a 


gets thrashed ; the tares don’t!” 











THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Institute and Train- 


Beste IN 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 


tng Sen. STAMMERERS' 
STAMPS cointnission. ao page 188 ‘pricelist 


Sree. E. A. HOLTON, 8 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEREOPTICON FOR *35 nicstrstea, 


Stereopticons fitted for Oil, Calcium or Electric Lichts. 
8,000 views for sale or hire. Catalog free. SIDNEY 
HERBERT, 22 Milk St., Boston. Estab. 10 years. 


When You Need 


Paper Hangings 


Why not visit a store having an estab- 
lished reputation for its choice line of 
latest effects in 


Colors, Styles, Patterns, 


and for reasonable prices, and where you 
will be met by courteous and competent 
salesmen, desirous only of selling you 
what you want. We keep such a store 
and shall be pleased to have you call. 


JERE. A. DENNETT, 
23 Bromfield Street, 














Boston. 





Cure Without Medicine. 








A Safe, Simple Home Treatmentof unapproachable | 
Effectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with HOME | 
testimonials, prices, etc., free. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLiortT, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


Hewton Sanatorium 


‘The Rest Treatment 








Nervous Diseases. 


Private residences in various parts of Newton, nine 





miles from Boston. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. | 
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NEW TOILET SOAP 
possessing the soft- 

ening, healing qual- 

4 eee ities of the Quince 
: combined with its 
| delightful and lasting perfume 
— qualities so desirable in a 


Pure Toilet Soap. 


: The virtues of the Quince 

mai were well known to the f 
ancients, by whom it was ex- 
tensively used for the toilet. 


For sale by dealers generally. 


10 Cents per Cake. 


12 Cents per Cake by mail if J 
your dealer cannot supply you. Fy 


Prof. Stoddard 


SMITH COLLEGE 


ENDORSES 


Pyro=-Febrin 
Tablets. 


“I think most highly of Pyro-Febrin Tablets, not 
only from knowledge of their composition, but from 
use in my own family as a remedy for aches and 
H ‘olds. They contain no opium or other ingre- 
dient_to which objection could be made, and are well 
calculated to accomplish the results intended.” 

JOHN T. STODDARD, Prof. of Chemistry. 














Will usually cure a head cold in one day, and 
relieve any kind of headache in from five to 
fifteen minutes without injury. 

For sick and nervous headaches, neuralgia or 
any head painor congestion. Druggists, 25 cents. 


By mail to any address, 1 Box, 25 cents; 
5 Boxes, $1.00. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 




















United States Flags 


— . fo 


Public Schools. | 




















We include a canvas bag in which 
to keep the flag when not in use 
with the five largest sizes at no 
additional expense. 


*¢ 


If wanted for special occasion, 
telegraph the order and the flag 
will be sent C. O. D. at once. 








Balls, Trucks, Halyards, etc. 


The little Certificate, illustrated 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 








*¢ 


On request we will send a complete list containing prices of Gilt 
*F 


ing the children raise money for a flag. We will send 100 free to 
any school wishing to raise money for a new flag. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


These flags are made of the 
best material, thoroughly sewed. 
Every flag has 45 stars. We use 
the ‘‘ Standard ”’ brand of bunt- 
ing adopted by the government. 
Samples of material will be sent 
to all who desire. } 


Price List. 





Size. Price. [~ : 
3X2 feet, $ go, postage roc. extra, 
as. * 1.25, postage roc. extra. 
as. * 2.00, postage 5c. extra. 
6x4 “ 2.95, postage 25c. extra. 
gn6 * 4-50, postage 35c. extra. 
12x74 “ 6.25, 
I5xg ‘ 8.25, Must go by 
16x8 “ Son express and 
Pe “~? { charges paid 
20x10 12.25, | by receiver. 
arx12 “* 14.50, J 





This Certificate 
entitles the holder to a 
SHARE 


in the patriotic influences 
of the 


SCHOOL FLAC. 











above, has been useful in help- 
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A Berserker of Copagong. 


The wicked rage of big John Barclay. 
Forbidden work for Billy.— Over an 
endless chain to a mound of fire.——Pierre 
at the manhole.——The brawny knitter 
in the sun. 





OPAGONG MILL was short 
of hands, and no one knew it 
better than John Barclay, 
for two men’s work fell to 
him. 

**And why not?’’ said 
Pierre Dubois, the head fore- 
man. ‘You're as big as two 
men.” 

<a “Give me two men’s pay, 
then!” said John, savagely. 

“Who's gettin’ bigger pay ’n’ what you’re 
gettin’? Bagosh, no! A man’s got a right to 
hump hisse’f for the concern where he’s well 
used. It’s only for a week, anyhow.” 

Especially by the “‘bagosh,”’ Pierre betrayed 
his nationality as French-Canadian, and none 
but Canadians can quite understand how this 
galled John, who was tyler or doorkeeper of the 
Copagong Orange Lodge. 

John had been for two days taking three-inch 
planks from the circular saw—often a job for 
three men, and always previously for two. All 
the mill-hands that could be spared from the 
saws were out on the piling-ground shipping stuff 
to meet the clamorous demand of a new railway ; 
but it was not the tax on his huge strength that 
vexed John. 

‘*Was there ever a lazy bone in me body ?” he 
indignantly asked his wife on the second evening. 

“Who could say that, John?” she replied, 
proudly. 

“TI dar’ them!” rumbled John. ‘No, it’s the 
injustice of it. And no thanks in the Pea-soup 
that’s set foreman over us! Well, let him see 
where’s the one man will handle his planks in the 
morning.” 

“Ah, now, John, don’t do that! Sure, the 
press will be soon over, and your job easy to the 
stren’t’ of you again.” 

The little round woman tried to put her hands 
up to his face to soothe him, but he lifted her up 
and aside, and set her on top of a high chest of 
drawers, all quite without violence; then went 
tramping away up the sawdust road that leads to 
*Dolph Bergeron’s tavern—‘‘The Lumberman’s 
Rest.” John set his big feet down so heavily it 
was plain he intended a monstrous spree. 

His wife and son, a yellow-headed, brawny 
youth of sixteen years, shut themselves in and 
sat together, silent as if there were death in the 
house, while all the neighbors drifted to the 
cabins nearest the tavern. There the women 
stayed, but the men went on to see “the holy 





At half-past ten o’clock next day John awoke | scantling on their way to the great iron waste- | sawin’, and could help to take your place—there’s 


to consciousness that he had been crazy, and to | burner that towers a hundred feet above Copa-| three at your job to-day. 
wonder what he had done the night before. | gong Mill. 
Perhaps he had struck some man and killed him! | trough set on an inclined plane; 


John always had that 
fear after a spree, 
though his disposition 
when drunk was mere- 
ly to break things and 
throw people around as 
a sort of huge joke if 
they interfered with his 
herculean sportiveness. 
He could not remember 
any of his proceedings 
after the diluted high 
wines had fairly got 
into his head, through 
which the thundering 
chug-chug of the gang- 
saws and the fierce 
whirring of the circu- 
lars now drove knife- 
like pain, for his cabin 
was on the hill-edge 
nearest the mill. 

He lay still, sick with 
shame which he would 
not confess to any other 
soul. No; he would tet 
’em all understand he 
had done just right! He 
had shown that Pea- 
soup foreman! He’d 
“learn” the Concern 
not to impose on a 
man! He’d show ’em 
that if the gang was 
short-handed before, it 
would be shorter-hand- 
ed with John Barclay 
laid off! Hadn’t hea 
right to do just what 
he pleased? Let ’em 
give him the sack if 
they darred — but he 
knew well they dassent 
—they was too short- 
handed—he was too 
good a man! 

Moreover, he reck- 
oned, and felt cowardly 
at the bottom of his 
heart to reckon so, that 
he would get full ben- 
efit of the indulgence 
shown to drunkenness 
in that rude lumbering 
country. Bosses regarded it as a thing to be 
expected, like floods or forest fires, and quite as 
incalculable an element in their operations. 

In the short intervals of silence between the 
thumping gang-saws and the shrieking circulars 
John could hear his little wife moving around in 
the other room. He knew she would not give 
him one cross word, no matter what he had done, 
and that was what made him so afraid to get up 
and face her. She would just look at him kindly, 
and he would see she had been erying in the 
night. Now she’d be trying to smile cheerfully, 


terror’’—that was the only expression which they | and that always made him feel so mean! 
A 


thought adequate to big John on the spree. 
son of his employer, a 
youth who had been 
reading Norse literature, 
once described John on 
a spree as “a drunken 
Berserker,” and I sup- 
pose you all know that the 
Berserkers were uncom- 
monly strong, eccentric 
and destructive Vikings. 

When John left Berg- 
eron’s place at eleven 
o’clock that night he left 
it a wreck. He had 
smashed the big box- 
stove with one downward 
blow from the side of his 
fist; he had kicked the 
bar counter almost into 
kindling-wood; he had pitched Bergeron head 
first up twelve feet into the open door of his own 
haymow; he had ended by lifting a barrel of 
whiskey to drink out of the bung, and then 
throwing it through a partition. Then, perfectly 
senseless, but quite steady on his legs, John 
allowed himself to be guided to his home, and all 
Copagong, except John’s wife, went to sleep till 
the mill whistle screamed before daylight. 


ANXIOUS. 













But, all the same, he’d go up to Bergeron’s 
again, right off after 
breakfast, and he’d 
bet a big bunch of 
men would knock off 
and join him at noon! 
Then the gang would 
be still ‘‘short-hand- 
eder’’—oh, he’d show 
the Concern if they 
could put a “Pea- 
soup” foreman on top of 
loyal Orangemen! 

John was horribly thirsty, but le 
was still too much afraid of his little 
wife’s wan smile to get up, or call for 
water. There he lay, listening in 
torture and obstinate Berserker rage, 
which he tried to direct at the foreman, 
though really so wholly disgusted with 
himself that he could not express, and dared not 
acknowledge, the feeling—that feeling which 
might drive him, as no doubt it often drove the 
old Norse Berserkers, to defiant physical violence, 
lest they should be laughed at or despised instead 
of feared after they had fuddled themselves on 
mead. 

Sometimes John could hear the dull movement, 
the muffled, crackling sound of refuse slabs and 





This refuse travels in a wide wooden 





HE SAID. 


“} AM CONTENTED,” 


upward through the trough by an endless chain | 
of flattened links, from some of which short iron | upward with the waste. 


uprights stand to force the waste along. 


it is drawn | 


Billy knows how to 
tend the burner and so.” 

John drank a dipperful of cold water, and then 
strode to the door. He 
could plainly see Billy 
on the platform at the 
edge of the great trough, 
with an iron-shod pole 
in hand, watching the 
humps and masses of 
refuse wood that trav- 
elled past him and up 
and into the opening, 
whence they disap- 
peared and fell to the 
tophet below which sent 
up far a long banner 
of smoke to the breeze 
above Copagong Mill. 

The waste - burner 
was nearer John than 
Billy was, and the mill 
was beyond the boy, 
who was too intent on 
the waste to notice his 
father gesticulating as 
he shouted, ‘‘Come out 
of that!”” John knew 
he might as well have 
held his breath, for the 
pounding and scream- 
ing of the saws deafened 
Billy to the prodigious 
yells by which this 
latter-day Berserker 
somewhat allayed his 
rage. 

“If EF could get at him 
without going round 
and through the mill, 
I'd go and pull him 
off,” said John. “But 
give me my feed first. 
Then I'll go in and 
settle that Pea-soup for 
good.” 

His wife, without a 
word, set the food be- 
fore him, hoping break- 
fast would improve his 
temper. Then she stood 
by the window watch- 
ing Billy work, while 
her husband ate. 

It suddenly struck 
her that Billy was act- 
ing strangely. Certainly 
he was standing in the trough and moving slowly 
But that was nothing 


|unusual. What puzzled her was his attitude. 


That opening by which the refuse enters the T he boy was bending forward, his hands on a 


stack is some thirty feet above the fire, which, 
fed continually by fresh material, crackles in a 
great circular chamber perhaps forty feet wide. 
As John thought of the tophet usually there, he 
asked himself whom had Pierre Dubois put to 
tending the waste-burner to-day? That set John 
to thinking of his own son, Billy. There must 
have been a redistribution of work on account of 
himself being off. Now he had previously 
refused to let Billy tend the waste-burner. John 
had heard of two men being drawn into such 
furnaces. Stepping into the trough to disentangle 
a jam of the waste stuff, they had somehow 
got their feet caught in the endless chain. 

That pea-soup foreman had wished Billy to 
keep on at the job! Perhaps he had put him 
back at it to-day in rearranging the force! If so 
—John didn’t formulate what he would do te the 
foreman, but certainly something dreadful! 

Now he had something to get up for. So he 
lifted his big bulk as noiselessly as he could and 
put on his boots, of which his wife and Billy had 
relieved him. He knew his wife could hear him, 
for his ears told him she had suddenly put the 
frying-pan on the stove to cook his breakfast. 

John resolved to wait till breakfast was ready, 
for, thirsty as he was, he did not wish to be under 
his wife’s kind eye one moment longer than he 
must. He sat on the side of the bed till he heard 
her pouring hot water upon the tea-leaves in the 
tin pot. With that he rose, opened the door, and 
didn’t meet her eyes. 

“‘Where’s Billy?” he asked, gruffly. 

‘*Tending the waste-burner, John.” 

“He is, ishe? I’ll—” 

“O John, dear, don’t do anything hasty! It 
had to be fixed that way. Johnny Larocque was 
took off the tendin’ 





because he’s used to the! 


| hump of the refuse, and seemingly straining as 
with his body. 

She saw him lift his face and look toward the 
furnace ahead. He was within sixty feet of it. 
Suddenly he stood up, lifted his iron-shod pole 
and began thrusting hard as if at his feet. He 
wriggled his shoulders, twisted and looked again 
at the waste-burner. It was not more than fifty 
feet away now. 

“Why, John!” cried the mother, 
doing? See!’ 

At that instant the youth flung up his hands 
desperately and looked toward her. There was 
a momentary hush between the screams of great 
saws—Billy’s shriek came in that instant, and 
John Barclay sprang to the door. He under- 
stood the case instantly. 

“His foot’s caught,” John shouted. ‘Stop the 
engine! Murder! Stop the engine! My boy’s 
caught. Oh, my God, he’ll be into the waste- 
burner !” 

John ran as he yelled. He might as well have 
saved his voice. No man in the mill could hear 
him through the pounding saws. No man on the 
piling-ground was in sight or hearing of him. 

John ran straight down the hill for the base of 
the waste-burner. The round chimney of riveted 
iron plate is built on a foundation of masonry 
rising six feet from the ground. There are four 
iron doors or manholes just above the masonry. As 
the Berserker ran he saw his son fall backward, 
head sloping down and toward the mill, as the 
result of a desperate wrenching at his boot. Its 
heel was caught in one of the flat links, much as 
the boot of a brakeman is sometimes held be- 
tween two close-set rails. 

The mother hurried after her husband shrieking 
unheard. She fell, she rolled down the steep 
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rock-edge of the hill, she sprang up, still shrieking, 
and ran against a pile of scantling, which being 
end on, caught her dress and held her. John had 
crashed through and over it. She could no longer 
see her son, he was hidden by the round of the 
waste-burner. ‘Oh! oh! oh! he’s drawed in— 
oh-h !—” she screamed and fell senseless. 

John Barclay knew it to be improbable that any 
man in the mill would see the boy being dragged 
upward, and get the engine stopped in time to 
save him by bringing the endless chain to a halt. 
John knew, too, that he could not get around to 
and through the mill in time to save his son. 

There was but one chance of rescue—the fire 
might be crowned high on top with waste not yet 
ignited ; the boy might fall where the turn of the 
chain passed under the trough inside the door— 
he might fall on unfired wood. If some one were 
there to catch him or lift him—for it was almost 
certain he would be badly hurt by the fall—he 
might be saved. 

_ But the chance was desperately small. Instead 
of falling Billy might be dragged back under the 
trough and mangled, perhaps have his leg torn 
off, before being released by the link. It was a 
desperate chance even if he should fall unhurt, 
for the low edges of the heap in the furnace would 
certainly be all flame and deep coals. How should 
any rescuer dash across that inferno, climb the 
unignited middle pile, endure the smoke, seize the 
boy, and escape with him back across 
the fire to a manhole? 

John knew the dreadful situation 
perfectly. He also knew his own mind. 
He would enter-—-he would die there if 
Billy must die—he would never live to 
face his wife and know that his rage 
and drunkenness had brought his boy 
that day to tending the waste-burner. 

As the big man ran he picked up a 
long plank and still ran. It would 
bridge the fire for a few moments. He 
had to drop it to open the iron door. 
Then he thrust it in. 

A moment later many men running 
from the piling-ground, whence they 
had seen Billy’s peril, came round a 
corner close to the waste-burner just in 
time to see John crawl into what 
seemed certain death. At the head of 
them was Pierre Dubois, who had been 
hurrying work in the piling-yard. 

“Planks!” he shouted. ‘Here! 
Those green ones! Hurry! Shove them 
in—here—open the other manholes—shove 
planks in all!” Twenty men were working at once. 

As John sprang through the manhole and knelt 
on his plank a moment he saw that the cone of 
waste wood was unlit on top. The fire was 
indeed uncommonly low, its fierce edges narrower 
than usual, for the refuse had been unusually 
heavy for some days. He saw that the endless 
chain thirty feet above him was still running, for 
small scantling and sawdust were steadily falling. 

Next moment Billy appeared at the upper open- 
ing. As the chain drew him on it jerked him 
through a complete somersault; his head hung 
down one instant; in the next he fell. 

It takes a man about two seconds to spring 
over thirty feet of ground. But through ten feet 
wide of fire! John’s plank, crazily supported at 
the inner end by the waste stuff, turned as he 
rushed on it. He fell in fire, but fire could not 
stop him. He seized the edges of the refuse and 
climbed. He rose up the cone. He was over its 
edge when Billy fell. 

As the giant raised his arms some scantling 
came down, battering his face as he braced him- 
self for the shock. Blue smoke was all about 
him, but he could see through it, for smoke 
mostly draws to the centre and he was on one 
side of the middle. His clothing was smolder- 
ing, his hands terribly burned from his fall, his 
boots were cracked and hot as coals—but it was 
Oh, to save Billy from this torment! 

John caught his falling son, and a shower of 
small wood fell on both as the shock flung him 
down on the cone. He rose with his son in his 
arms and rushed at a manhole. There were faces 
there, surely! With his feet in fire he lifted Billy 
high, and found a plank under the boy. Then 
John knew no more. 

It was Pierre Dubois who sprang to the giant’s 
rescue, not through fire but on one of the planks 
now thrust in—and a perilous deed was that, too. 
Pierre, coming through the north manhole, 
stooped and seized the big man before he could 
fall, even at that moment when those outside the 
east manhole drew forth the plank on which John 
had set Billy. John’s charred coat gave way in 
Pierre’s grasp. Pierre grasped the giant by the 
throat, for his beard was burned off. Pierre clung 
to the plank with his legs, and threw both hands 
round John’s scorched head. And so they were 
drawn forth together. But the Berserker never 
saw his wife’s face again. 

He told me the story himself two years later as 
he sat knitting one summer day in the shade of a 
lumber pile at Copagong, where I landed as a 
stranger after fishing all the morning. 

If I was surprised to see a man knitting I was 
more surprised to find, when I came near him, 
that he was totally blind. So I hailed him and 
we fell into talk together. ‘It’s cheering to see 
you so contented,” I said, toward the end. 

“T am contented,” he said. “I wouldn’t have 


my eyes back again and the heart I had with 
them—yes, and for a year and more after I lost 
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me sight. All the time I was trying to learn the 
knitting, and me blind, but it wasn’t till I could 
turn the heel of the stocking I felt I’d be willing 
to live so. I ttied and tried—and then sudden like 
it came to me—it was like it was God moved my 
fingers so I learned how. Then I knowed I could 
earn my keep and not be a burden on Billy—and 
I do earn it—and I thank God, and every day 
since then I’ve been resting easy in His mercy.” 
EpwarpD W. THOMSON. 
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MORTGAGED TIME. 


Who Ak poptaves and vows engaged does stand 
on that yet belong to Fate, 
like an unthrift, tnortgage his estate 
Before it falls into his hand. 
Abraham Cowley. 
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** Coonie.”’ 


The last excursion of an enterprising 
hog, and the way by which she helped 
her young master to gain much more 
than her value. 


es EATIN’EST critter I ever see,” was 
B Mr. Frazer’s remark, as he climbed up 
on a wheel of the wagon and looked in. 
It was almost past belief that any hog could 
have made its way out of that wagon-bed, with 
its two feet of extra side- 
boards, and reached 
the ground alive. 
“You know what 


I’ve always claimed,” 
replied Amariah, who 

























leaned against a post 
of the pigpen near by, with 

one foot on the ground and the 

other on the second barbed wire, look- 

ing the very picture of vindicated wisdom. 

Billy looked up at Amariah in awe-stricken 
silence. He, too, was beginning to have 
faith in Coonie’s supernatural abilities. 

“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Frazer, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Here, Billy, you get the horses and 
hook ’em up to the wagon while we hunt for the 
critter.” 

The Frazers, who possessed Coonie, the amazing 
hog, were amoung those early pioneers who 
“squatted” in Montgomery County, Kansas, 
while that portion of the state, together with 
several other counties and parts of counties, was 
yet the property of the Osage Indians; although 
negotiations for its cession to the general govern- 
ment had been in progress some months. The 
Indians could not have liked the intrusion, but 
they made no open demonstrations of hostility. 
They carried on business intercourse with the 
squatters when they could do so to their own 
advantage; sometimes purloined their chickens, 
dogs and other eatables; and in various other 
ways were “neighborly.” 

Thus, in her early pighood, Coonie was carried, 
kicking and squealing, as a present to Mrs. 
Frazer by a big, lazy Indian, who helped himself 
to a red-and-yellow rug, two red blankets and a 
side of bacon from the house, while the recipient 
of the unwelcome gift was improvising a tempo- 
rary pen in the back yard; her husband being 
then away from home. 

Six years had passed since that time. The 
Osages had long since removed to their new 
reservation in the Indian Territory. The neigh- 
borhood was well settled with whites, and still 
Coonie was stopping at the Frazer place. 

Not that the hog spent all her time in that vicin- 
ity, but she made it a sort of headquarters. She 
had early developed a marked fondness for travel- 
ling ; and in spite of all possible precautions on the 
part of her proprietors, in the shape of *tightly- 
built pens, she had—thanks to a long, wedge- 
shaped nose, a tough skin and an extremely 
slender contour—been able to circulate abroad to 
an extent not dreamed of by ordinary hogs. 

She would frequently spend whole weeks away 
from home, no one could ever find out where; 
then just as the Frazers were about to give up 
all hope or, rather, all fear of ever seeing her 
again, Coonie would suddenly appear at the pen, 
push her way in and go to eating from the trough 
as though nothing had happened. 

Whether Coonie was or was not influenced by 
hygienic considerations in making choice of this 











active, outdoor life, cannot be said. It is certain, 
however, that to it alone she owed her escape 


from the sudden and violent taking off which had | 


been the portion of all her early playmates. 
Through their slothfulness and greed they had 
become portly; but in all the six years of her 
existence, the Frazers had never been able to keep 
Coonie in one place long enough at a time to get 
her fat. 

Amariah had been “hired man® in the family 
four years, and had come to regard the creature 
with a kind of superstitious awe. 

“There’s something about that critter that aint 
about common hogs,” he frequently said. ‘‘Now 
there’s no man living that can make a pen to hold 
her a minute longer’n she wants to stay in it. 
She knows a heap more’n we give her credit for, 
and don’t you forget it.” 

“‘Now look at her!”’ he exclaimed one day, as 
Coonie, having broken out of the pen and started 
at a brisk trot to the westward, paused after 
going but a few rods, held her head to one side 
as though meditating, and resumed her trot in 
a course at right angles with the original one; 
“now say she don’t study and figger, will you? 
That hog knows jest as well where she’s making 
for, and what she’s going to do when she gets 
there, as any of us do when we start to town. 
Most likely she’s got an engagement that she 
come mighty nigh forgetting; but she’ll be there 
on time all right. Ill bet my hat that critter can 
trot a mile in three minutes.” 

It was as a result of one of her excursions that 
Coonie acquired her name. She had returned 
home ong day at just a little slower trot than 
usual, dragging a live raccoon by the tail. 

The animal was so nearly dead 
that it expired a few minutes after 
its captor dropped it at the pigpen. 
There had evidently been a 

battle of no mean pro- 
portions, for Coonie was 
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| When within a few rods of them, however, she 
| suddenly changed her mind, and with a “‘Woof! 
woof!” started with all her might in the opposite 
direction. Amariah always insisted that she 
winked at him and smiled just as she made the 
turn. 

That, of course, was the last seen of Coonie 
for several days. 

Mr. Frazer was in a bad humor when they 
returned to the wagon, but Amariah could scarce 
conceal his satisfaction. He said to Billy, as the 
two were on the way to town with the fat hogs, 
Mr. Frazer having remained at home: 

“Now you know, and I know, that that aint 
any common hog. She’s smarter’n half the 
people that wears better clothes; and for my 
part, I aint kicking if she always gives us the slip 
jest like she did this morning. I’d about as soon 
haul a man to town to be butchered as her. It 
wouldn’t seem quite so bad, mebbe, if she was 
young and fat, and in shape to make decent meat ; 
but law! the old scratch himself couldn’t eat the 
bacon she’d make.” 

In town they found a good deal of excitement 
over a recent horse-stealing, and the atrocious 
murder of the owner of the horse, who had tried 
to defend his property. Bills were posted offering 
large rewards for the capture of Mike Howell, 
the supposed leader of a band of horse-thieves 
who operated in the border counties, with the 
Indian, Territory for a hiding-place. 

“T’d like first-rate to have two thousand dollars,” 
remarked -Amariah; “‘but I aint lost any Mike 
Howellses, and I aint hunting any. If he’ll jest 
keep away from me, I’ll return the compliment, 
and don’t you forget it.” 

The hogs were sold at a good price, and the 
money put Mr. Frazer in a better humor. But 
he had firmly resolved on one thing—that his 
next attempt at disposing of the troublesome hog 
should not end in failure. 

On Wednesday morning of the following week 





horribly scratched 
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MR. FRAZER, 


and torn. How she ever came in contact with | 
the raccoon was always a mystery to every one 
except Amariah. 

“Nothing very strange to me about it,” he 
declared. ‘How did she getat the coon? Why, 
she jest naturally -clum’ a tree, and pulled him 
out of his hole with that long beak of hers. 
That’s all there is of it, and I’ll bet a brick watch 
on it.’’ 

Whether or not the bet was safe no one will 
ever know: the raccoon, being dead, could not 
talk, and Coonie didn’t. Be that as it may, she 
was called ‘“‘Coonie” from that day. 

And now Coonie’s long and eventful life was 
drawing to a close. Mr. Frazer, despairing of 
ever getting her into marketable condition, had 
resolved to send her to town with some fat hogs 
and turn her over to the hog-buyer at his own 
price,—even though it be nothing,—rather than 
longer be burdened with so unprofitable and 
provoking a beast. 

So on this morning the wagon had been backed 
up to the pen, and Coonie, with five of her more 
corpulent companions, inveigled into it by means 
of an improvised chute and a liberal display of 
swill buckets. Then the high end gates had 
been fastened in, and the prisoners left to 
meditate upon their past lives and their approach- 
ing miserable end, while the family and the 
horses ate breakfast. 

After that meal Mr. Frazer and Amariah came 
in sight of the animal, sitting on her haunches on 
the top of the highest portion of the hilly pasture, 
and looking this way and that, as though con- 
sidering what course to take next. 

“Slip round t’other side of her,’ whispered Mr. 
Frazer. 

At that moment Coonie saw her pursuers, 
and rising to her feet, walked slowly toward 
them. She looke1 very serious, as though her 
mind were made ap to apologize for having left 


“COONIE” AND THE CAPTIVE, 


Coonie came home at the usual feeding-time. 
Her master was ready for her. With the aid of 
Billy and Amariah he lost no time in seizing the 
astonished animal and tying her securely in the 
wagon, by means of a rope and sundry staples 
driven into the bottom of the bed for her especial 
accommodation. 

Probably never before had so much rope been 
used in tying one hog. Indeed, the whole of 
Mrs. Frazer’s hundred - foot clothes- 
line was employed in the operation of 
tying, wrapping and retying this one 
small, bony, inoffensive-looking crea- 
ture; for Mr. Frazer was determined 
to leave her, this time, no possible 
chance of escape. 

To make assurance doubly sure, 
Billy was given a lunch to eat on the 
way, in lieu of breakfast, and des- 
patched at once to town with the 
struggling and squealing Coonie. 

Though only fourteen, the boy had 
taken many loads to town, and was 
considered quite competent to make 
the trip alone; so the men stayed 
home to attend to the farm work. 
Taking the heavy black-snake whip 
in his hand, Billy cracked it over the 
horses, and away they went for 
Independence, seven miles to the 
westward. 

After the first mile or two Coonie 
gave up her unavailing struggles 
and settled down to quietness. She 
seemed to. be reflecting on the igno- 
miny of her position, and to be formulating some 
plan of escape and revenge. 

Billy looked back frequently, almost expecting 
to see her just scaling the end gate; but each 
time she returned his gaze with one so full of 
reproach that the boy felt decidedly uncomfort- 
able, and wished that his father or Amariah had 
come along. 

More than two miles of the road ran through 
heavy timber, directly along the precipitous banks 
of the Verdigris River. It was on entering this 
dark and lonesome stretch that Billy most wished 
to be rid of his task; so he was more than glad 
when a man stepped out from among the trees 
and asked for a ride to town. 

“Yes, sir; glad to have you,” he assured the 
stranger; “get right in. Get over here in the 
spring seat,” he added; for the man had climbed 
in behind, and was standing up. 

“This is good enough,” he replied ; “go ahead.” 

Disappointed that his guest was not more 
sociably inclined, but glad of his presence at any 
rate, Billy drove on. At this point the road was 
quite rough and crooked, winding along as the 
river did, so the horses were allowed to walk 
rather slowly. 

They had reached about the middle of the 
stretch of river road when the boy, on looking 
around to address some remark to his companion, 
found himself, to his amazement and terror, 
looking into the muzzle of a huge revolver! 

‘Drop them lines, and skip!’ commanded the 
stranger. Billy was too much astonished and 
terrified to obey ; or, indeed, to do anything but 
stare helplessly at the robber. 

“You hear? Drop them lines and skip, if you 
want to keep the top of your head!” 

At that instant one side of the wagon dropped 
into a deep rut, causing the robber to step back- 
ward with one foot to keep his balance. _ In 
doing so he trod on Coonie’s foreleg—a liberty 





so unceremoniously. 


which she resented by giving vent to a most 
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unearthly yell, and seizing the calf of the man’s 
leg in her strong jaws. The yell and bite were so 
unexpected and so startling that the robber forgot 
himself for the moment, and dropped the revolver 
in endeavoring to extricate his leg from the 
tenacious jaws of the enraged beast. 

Billy did not mean to hurt the robber,—in fact, 
he was so frightened that he had no very distinct 
notion of doing anything,—but somehow the 
heavy butt of the black-snake swung round with 
all the force his right arm could give, and the 
man fell like a log by the side of Coonie. 

Still scarcely realizing what he was doing, the 
boy said “‘whoa” to the horses, jumped down 
into the wagon, and in a twinkling severed 
Coonie’s bonds. Thus liberated, the hog stood 
not upon the order of her going, but with a 
bound and a scuffle cleared the side-boards and 
made a mad rush right over the high bank into 
the river; as if, like many a nobler captive, 
preferring suicide to bondage. 

The boy lost no time in making the prostrate 
and still unconscious robber as fast to the staples 
as the hog had been; so that when he regained 
consciousness a few minutes later he was unable 
to move hand, foot or body. 

His tongue was not disabled, however, and as 
Billy picked up the revolver and climbed back 
into the seat, he poured forth a perfect torrent of 
curses and threats. 

But the boy whipped up the horses, and made 
no answer. His scattered senses had quite 
returned, and he felt a great deal of satisfaction 
in the knowledge that his enemy had no power 
to make good his threats. 

‘Where are you going?” asked the robber, 
after exhausting his stock of profanity and abuse. 

“To Independence,” replied Billy, laconically. 

‘What for?” 

“To sell a hog.” 

“Look here, y x feller, you can make more 
money out of me than you could have got for 
forty such hogs as that one. You cut these ropes 
and I'll give you a hundred dollars. If you 
don’t—look out !’’ 

Billy made no reply. 

“See here, do you know who you’re dealing 
with? Do you know that when you buck me 
you are bucking Mike Howell?” 

“No,” replied Billy; “I’m not dealing with 
anybody. I’m glad you’re Mike Howell, though. 
You are worth more than Coonie, if that’s the 
case.”’ 

And not another word could the robber get 
from the boy. 

Just after crossing the river bridge at the east 
end of the town Billy met the sheriff, who, with 
a small posse, had just started on the hunt of the 
very man who lay so securely tied in the bottom 
of thewagon. The boy was the hero of the hour. 

When, a few days afterward, the reward was 
paid over to his father, Billy said, ‘‘Coonie 
wasn’t the very worst investment you ever made, 
was she, father?” 

“T always knowed there was a come-out to that 
critter, if she only got a chance to show it,” said 
Amariah ; “though, really, it hadn’t ever struck 
me that catching horse-thieves was her line. For 
my part, I’ll be surprised if Coonie don’t turn up 
at the trough some morning to get her share of 
the reward.”’ 

I wish I might record that Amariah was not 
surprised in that particular; but as a faithful 
chronicler of facts, I am obliged to say that 
Coonie was never seen nor heard of afterward. 

IsA1AH G. FOWLER. 
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Without Magnetism. 


BIOGRAPHER of Madame V., a 
woman whose great benefactions 
made her well known in France, 





why, with her well-trained mind, 
her treasures of information, her piety and charity, 
her life should have been solitary and almost 
friendless, unless we account for it by the in- 
justice and blindness of the world.” 

In another place he asserts that Madame V. 
“‘was singularly cold and reticent in her manner, 
even to her own family.” 

Madame V.’s is not the only puzzling case of 
this kind. In every community certain men and 
women will be popular. Their houses will be 
favorite resorts. Whatever they may say or do, 
they are sure of applause and interest from their 
humerous adherents. 

There will be other men and women of the 
same social standing, with aS’ much intelligence, 
as noble in character, with as warm hearts and | 
as deep affections, whose lives remain solitary. 
Neither lovers nor friends come to them. 

Many school-girls, many college students have 
found themselves thus neglected, and have 
thrown the whole blame upon the “blind injus- 
tice of the world.” Is that the reason of their 
neglect ? 

The question is worth considering, for many 


eccentric old man. His wares were of the finest 
and most costly, but he kept them closely covered. 
“The goods are here,” he said. “If the public 
want them, they know where to find them.” 

But the public did not know without being 
told and took the goods which were offered to them. 

Men and women are as little apt to believe in 
fine feelings as in fine velvets Which are hidden 
out of sight. They give sympathy and love to 
those who give them sympathy and love. If 
a man would have friends, said the wise king, 


| he “must show himself friendly.” “If you would 


charm,” said Madame Van Dort, “‘be charming.” 
If you sit alone at the door of your cold heart 
scowling at the passers-by because they do not 
come to warm it with friendship and affection, 
you will be left there always alone. 

Kindle a fire there, and neighbors and friends 
will come to be cheered and to cheer. 

“Give,” said the Master, ‘‘and it shall be given 
unto you.” 
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A FRIEND. 


I Raise the tender flower, 
‘hat on a mournful day 
garden 
And made the winter gay. 
Robert Bridges. 
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Our Indians. 


By the Hon. Hoke Smith, U. S. Secretary 
of the Interior. 


E are all, old and young, I think, 
interested in the Indians. From 
the time Columbus discovered 
America and thought 
found the East Indies,—the coun- 





—our history has been closely connected with 
their history. We are even now making treaties 
with them for their surplus lands ; and of the last 
few states to be added to our number, one, at 
least, will be formed from lands which but three 
or four years ago belonged to them. 

Naturally every one has a curiosity to see the 
people who have become strange to the Atlantic 


only too familiar to our forefathers. 
when parties of these people come to Washington 
to talk to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or 
to the Secretary of the Interior, or sometimes to 
the President, they receive the attention of every- 
body. . If they visit the Department of the 


he had | 


try on the other side of the world, | 


and Middle states, but whose faces were once | 
And s0| 
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farmers, blacksmiths and carpenters, whose duty 
it is to do all that is possible to make the Indians 
live like white men. Doctors also are appointed 
and employed by the United States to visit them 
and give them medicine when sick. 

In most cases, the Indians hold the right to 
occupy their reservations by virtue of treaties 
with the United States. These treaties are very 
solemn affairs, made by representatives of the 
government of the United States on the one hand, 
with the representative men of the Indians on 
| the other. They are ratified by Congress, and 
they cannot justly be changed without the consent 
of the Indians themselves. 


Indians Increasing in Numbers. 





The reservations are too small to permit the 
old, wide-ranging Indian habits, and the red men 
| are compelled to live in localities entirely unsuited 
| to the wild customs of their forefathers. Through 
|this changed condition, it has frequently been 
| said, the Indian will rapidly die out ; but informa- 
| tion received at the Indian Bureau shows this is 

an error. There are now about three hundred 
thousand Indians in the United States, and it is 
| evident that they are increasing in numbers. 
People may differ as to past treatment of the 
Indians, and as to whether it was right to take 
from them the vast empire now occupied by 
| mallllions of thriving, industrious whites, but it 
| has been done, and no one can doubt that now a 
duty rests upon us to give the Indian an occupa- 
tion which will take the place of that former 
| roving life which he has lost. 
| We have compelled him to make way for civil- 
| ization; he must be civilized in order to become 
self-supporting in the conditions forced on him. 
Among the things which we give him are schools 
in which twenty-five thousand Indian children 
| are now being taught. These schools are of three 
kinds—non-reservation boarding-schools, reserva- 
tion boarding-schools and day schools. 

Chief among the non-reservation boarding- 
schools is the large school at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania. Here seven hundred and fifty Indian boys 
and girls are taught those branches which our 
own children Jearn in grammar and high schools. 
During portions of the year these children are 
hired out to the good people of Pennsylvania in 
places where they are required to work on farms 
and in private families. 

This, of course, is a great help to the young 
Indians. It gives them an insight into practical 


life, and teaches them how to act for themselves. | 


Interior they are surrounded by a small crowd of The children in a school like this are fitting, not 
clerks, and when a file of them stroll into a| simply to go back on the reservations, but to 
theatre the audience almost forgets the play to | scatter throughout the United States and take 
watch the Western visitors. | their chances with the rest of our citizens. They 


We all know how the red men have been 
gradually driven from their hunting-lands in the 
East, until nearly all of them have crossed the 
Mississippi. Now comparatively few are to be 
found on this side of the great river; these are 
chiefly located in New York, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Even in the West they are no longer permitted 
to hunt where they please, but are confined upon 
tracts of land set apart from the public lands of 


called Indian reservatjons. They vary from the 
size of Rhode Island to the size of New Hampshire 
and Vermont put together. 

Tt must not be supposed that all the Indians on 
reservations are prevented from ever leaving their 
reservations. Many have reached a condition of 
civilization which justifies their being permitted 
to go wherever they please. 

There are about one hundred Indian reserva- 
tions, the chief of which is “Indian Territory.” 
This has a status, or position in law, different 
from all of the others. It is the home of the 





says, “It is impossible to explain | 


Five Civilized Tribes—the Cherokees, the Creeks, 
the Choctaws, the Chickasaws and the Seminoles. 
A number of railroads have been built through 


| this territory, and small towns and cities are 





located along their lines. 
Each of the Five Civilized Tribes is known as 
a “nation,” and has a governor, a legislative body 


}and judges, selected by the Indians from their 


own people. Their laws are printed in book 
form like the laws of a state, and their courts, in 
a rude way, are modelled after our courts. 
Members of these tribes have been admitted to 
what we call the learned professions, and are 
lawyers and doctors. Some of them manage 


banks and mercantile houses, and other business | 


enterprises. 


Where no Man Owns His Home. 


There are many members of these five tribes 
whose appearance would not suggest that their 
ancestors were “‘red men.” It is, however, true 
that a majority of the people do not speak 
English, and would scarcely be capable of hand- 
ling property as individuals. The land is con- 
trolled by the tribes, and no single person owns 
his own home or farm. As each individual 


| member is a charge upon the Indian nation to | 


lives which might be helpful and happy are’) which he belongs, incentive to energy and work 


paralyzed by this unaccountable cold neglect. | 
In a description of the great shops of Paris, 


does not exist, and it is probable that very many 
of the Indians make no effort at all toward 


published last summer, an account was given of | advancement. 


| 


the skill and tact by which the foundress of one | 


The other Indian reservations are, in all 


of these establishments set forth her goods in | respects, under the control of the United States 


order to attract the public. 
extends to every country of the world. 


Another shop was under the direction of an | reservations. 


Her trade now | government. 


An agent is placed in charge of one or more 
He is assisted by a force of clerks, 








| are taught how to work and support themselves 
| by labor, and this is a lesson which every child 
| should learn, whether red, white or black. 

The reservation boarding-school is just what 
| itsname implies. It is a school on the reservation 
|at which the children of the reservation are 
| gathered together and kept under the supervision 
| of matrons, as well as teachers, and in which 
| they are taught to speak English, to read and 
| write, and do practical work, the girls sewing and 


and labor of similar kinds. 

The reservation day schools are found scattered 
over many reservations. Usually such a school 
is managed by a man and his wife. Here are to 
be seen children, some of them still almost savage, 
gathered together each morning and allowed to go 
home at night. 


unless compelled to do so. 


An Indian Kindergarten. 


These Indian children go to school at about the 
same age as white children go to the public schools 
| of our cities. They are required to look carefully 
| after their persons and their clothes, and the first 
| thing they are taught is to speak English. As 
the teachers usually do not understand any of the 
Indian languages, they begin by pointing out 
objects to the child and giving names to those 
| objects. 
| Then they are taught a little reading, writing 
and arithmetic ; the girls are taught to sew and to 
cook, and the boys are shown how to use tools 
both for mechanical and agricultural purposes. 
The children are allowed to carry home at night 
any little things made by themselves, as presents 
|to their parents. They are taught just as our 
| white children are in kindergartens, and an effort 
lis made to have them exhibit what they have 
| learned at school during the day to their parents 
at night in the Indian tepee or log cabin. | 

We try through these schools to civilize the | 
children, and also to advance the fathers and | 
mothers, so that as the child improves, the differ- | 
ence between parent and child will not be too | 
great. The Indian fathers and mothers are usually 
devoted to their children, and dread their being 
taken far away from home to school. But they | 
| soon become satisfied to allow them to attend a | 
school from which they return home at night. 

The twenty-five thousand Indian children in | 
our schools do not include the children of the Five | 
Civilized Tribes, who are in schools controlled by | 
the tribes themselves. 

Progress is being made by many of the Indians. | 
Some of them now teach Indian schools; some | 
follow various mechanical pursuits, some farm, | 











The Indian police are often sent out to bring | 
them in, because in these cases they will not come | 
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|and many more readily learn to watch and herd 


| cattle. But “blanket” Indians are still to be 
found in very great numbers. 
| By blanket Indians we mean those who do not 
| wear citizens’ clothes, but who go clad in buck- 

skin shoes and leggings, and wrap themselves in 
great blankets instead of wearing coats and vests, 

while some of them in warm weather wear 

searcely any clothing at all. 

Many of them still know nothing of civilization 
or of Christianity. Their religious ceremonies 
| are too often still heathenish, and they are regard- 
less of marriage ties. 
One of the chief difficulties about helping the 

| Indians comes from the fact that many of the 

whites who have gone among them have done so 
| simply for the salaries they receive, and they, 
| therefore, perform only those duties that are 
absolutely required. In nearly all of our colleges 
and schools there are young men and women who 
are preparing themselves to go to the far East, to 
China, to Korea or elsewhere, as missionaries. 
While I have not criticised the action of our 
forefathers and of our fathers in the treatment of 
the Indians, I urge, without hesitation, that 
among this people can be found a field for 
missionary work as worthy of Christian zeal as 
in those countries far away from our own. 





* 
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Miss Pope’s Predicticn. 


It was based on her knowledge of Indian 
nature, and came true, in an unex- 
pected fashion. 


don’s going to do now?” was 
Miss Pope’s good-morning greet- 
ing as she suddenly appeared in 
Miss Myers’s sitting-room. 

“Don’t know.” The brisk 
tailoress snipped off a thread 
} with her teeth and pushed for- 
| ward a chair as she said this, in her usual com- 
| prehensive way. “It'd take a steam-Injun to 

keep up with Luviny’s doings,” she added, as 
| Miss Pope dropped into the seat with a mournful 
shake of her pretty gray-brown front curls. 
“Well, if Injuns can keep up with her, she’ll 
get kept up with, for she’s coming home with a 
| tribe on ’em, only they’re live ones.” 

“She aint!” exclaimed Miss Myers. 

“Yes, she is. I’ve just got the letter.” 

“What won’t that girl do next ? First she up and 
had a lot of contrarybands here, and some of ’em 
were contrary enough, too; then she turned your 
|old farm into a play-ground for a whole lot of 
|eity poor children, and last year she had the 
crookedest lot of sewing-girls from some ‘sweat- 
ing factory,’ she called it—and they were crooked, 
| and looked as they’d been sweated till they were 
| peaked and thin as shadows; and now—what 
are you going to do about it, L’rilly Pope?” 

“Why, just what I always do, I s’pose,’’ she 
| resignedly answered. “I could see some sense 

in the other doings before she got through, but 
| there aint a grain in this. Injuns!” she continued, 
| with spirit. ‘What can a body do with savages? 








the United States. These tracts of land are | cooking, the boys farming, carpentry, shoemaking | If I ever felt like putting my foot down, it’s 


right now.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

“There’s no time!” she groaned. “Luviny 
| hever gives a body time to put their foot down. 
| They’re coming to-night ; and this isn’t the last of 

it. Mark my words: if Luviny Gordon brings 
| them redskins here, you’ll all be mightily shocked 
before fall. I shall certainly be scalped; and’’— 
she lowered her voice — ‘‘when that happens, 
M’lissy, remember I’ve always said you’re to 





with the fever.” 
“And it made my hair stand up to sit and hear 
her predict that so calmly,’”’ said Miss Myers, as 


| 
| have that spare-room feather-bed for nursing me 
| 
| 


| she related this conversation to subsequent callers, 


“for Miss Pepe’s predictions are sure ’s can be. 
I never did envy her for only two things— 
knowing things ahead so, and that pretty head 
of hair she’s got. And that feather-bed does 
make three,” she added, reflectively. “I don’t 
hope anything’ll happen, but it wouldn’t be 
strange if I had that bed before fall. Injuns 
are so treach’rous !” 

Luviny arrived that night with her charges 
three Indian boys ranging from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age. Their appearance was a 
surprise to the North Parton people who had 
gathered to meet them at the little station. It 
was more—it was a disappointment as well. 

“It certainly isn’t treating us squarely!” 
grumbled old Mr. Brooks, as Luviny, with a 
pleasant nod to all, briskly looked after the 

aggage, and led the trio of stolid-faced youths to 
the wagon where the hired man awaited them. 
“No procession, nor no paint nor feathers. 
Looks ’s if Luviny intended to deceive us.” 

“Luviny’d ought to know North Parton folks 
better,’’ said Miss Myers. “We didn’t aim to be 
dead set against the savages, but bringing *’em 
here disguised like civilized beings aint the 
thing. It’s an imposition, and looks to me like 
treachery, and Miss Pope’s got grounds for her 
prediction.” 

It was too bad; but Luviny did not know that 
the people were disappointed as she saw her 
charges safely in the wagon, and nodded good- 
naturedly again to those watching her. 

Miss Pope received them with solemn resigna- 
tion, and that night she heard Luviny’s plans 
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concerning them with the same subdued spirit, 
only sighing as she answered : 

“Well, I hope you’ll live to carry out these 
plans, if you’re set on’t. As for me, I know I 
haven’t got long to stay here, but I must say I 
hadn’t ever thought that when I went, it’d be by 
scalping !’’ 

“Why, Aunt Pope, what do you mean?” 
exclaimed Luviny. 

‘“‘Luviny, you’ve never been an Injun, even. if 
you have lived a whole year among ‘em. A 
leopard can’t change his spots, and it’s Injun 
nature to scalp when there’s anything to scalp, 
and it’s borne in on me that mine’ll go before 
fall. But it’s right to protect yourself, and I’ve 
got double locks on the doors; and the Injuns 
must sleep in the wood-house chamber.’’ 

So they slept there, while Luviny cheerily 
laughed at her aunt’s fears, and kept the boys 
busy about the farm until Jake, the hired man, 
lost his qualms concerning them. 

“The redskins are proper nice boys,” he ob- 
served at the shop one day, ‘‘only it seems ’s if 
they’d ought to have Injun names, instead of 
being Joe and Edward and John. But Miss 
Pope, she’s so set against ’em that Luviny’s 
going to see about sending ’em to the school where 
they were going to be sent in the fall.” 

“And I don’t wonder. I’ve noticed L’rilly’s 
hair ’s getting grayer in front, and I guess 
Luviny’s kind o’ shaky of ’em herself. Talk 
about civilizing Injuns and sending ’em to school! 
Better send ’em to—Halifax!” Miss Myers con- 
temptuously ended. 

The day before Luviny had set to take the 
boys away, she said to Jake, ““They’ll have to 
go, and you may as well take us to the station in 
the morning.” 

“Can’t, anyway, to-morrow,” he replied deci- 
dedly. “That hay ’s got to come in before it gets 
a soaking. It’s the sewing-bee at Miss Myers’s, 
to-morrow, too, and Miss Pope isn’t going to lose 
her scalp in that time, especially if she’s with the 
women.” 

So the departure was deferred one day, and 
Luviny went to the sewing-bee, leaving her aunt 
to finish the baking before she came. 

“That wopple-sided Spot-on-the-Face Joe ’s up 
in the woods, and the other two ’re with Jake, so 
I aint afraid but I’ll get over to Miss Myers’s 
when the bread gets out,” she had said, in urging 
Luviny not to wait for her. 

Time passed rapidly, and the afternoon was 
wearing away, but still Miss Pope had not made 
her appearance at the sewing-bee. 

‘Luviny, are the Injuns there yet?” some one 
questioned suggestively. 

“Oh yes; but really, it is too absurd to fear 
those boys. Aunt’s baking has kept her.” 

“Luviny Gordon!* Miss Myers: rushed in 
wild and breathless. ‘‘L’rilily said so, and it’s 
come—she’s scalped !” 

“What!” shrieked the chorus. 

“I saw it myself! That wopple-legged Jue ’s 
waving it out there, and just dancing a war-jig 
with his jibberish! We'll all come next!” 

Luviny turned slightly pale, and rushed out of 
the back door. There was Joe, gesticulating 
excitedly while he waved a handful of gray-brown 
hair that all instantly recognized. At sight of 
Luviny he dashed off, beckoning her to follow. 

“You aren’t going to let him lead you into an 
ambush and scalp you, too, Luviny Gordon?” 
screamed Miss Myers to Luviny, who was 
hurrying after the boy; but getting no reply, she 
valiantly seized the hoe and hurried after her, 
the others following in affright in her wake. 

“What has happened?” cried Luviny, as she 
reached the spring well in the back field where 
Jake and Edward and John were lifting a body 
clothed in Miss Pope’s unmistakable black silk. 

“T should think you could see for yourself!” 
came in testy tones from the body, which stood 
rigidly erect as Miss Pope herself was set upon 
her feet and stood glaring at the crowd about her. 

“Of course we can, and you aren’t dead yet!” 
cried Miss Myers. ‘‘Why don’t you tie ’em up?” 
she exclaimed to Jake. 

“No, I aint dead,” snapped Miss Pope, “but 
it’s a miracle | aint—nothing less!” 

“T should say!’” Miss Myers returned, staring 
at her in amazement. “And your scalp gone, 
too!” she faintly said. 


‘What!’ Miss Pope’s hand went to her head. 
“Gracious! What did they —” 
“T no take it!” 


Joe reached out to her a mass of gray-brown 
hair, and gazed in awe as she caught it and 
clapped it upon her head. 

*‘Well, you know it now, if you didn’t before!” 
she said sharply,-as she defiantly faced her 
astonished neighbors. “It’s a false front!” 

“Land of the living! And it aint your scalp!” 
Miss Myers dropped the hoe, with more disap- 
pointment in her tones than she was aware of. 

“No, ‘taint! Scalps don’t come off with your 
bonnet!” Miss Pope retorted. Turning to Jake, 
she cried out, “If you don’t have that old trap of 
a well fixed before night, I’ll give you your 
walking papers to-morrow !” 

The matter was explained. Miss Pope had 
undertaken to cross to her neighbor’s by the weil- 
lot, and an incautious step upon an old board had 
let her down into its depths. Luckily she fell 
only a portion of the distance, where she was 
caught across some boards which had previously 
fallen in. Her screams had failed to reach her 
busy neighbors’ ears, but the boys, returning to 
the house, had heard her, and Edward’s strong 





arms held her up while John hurried after Jake, 
and Joe rushed for Luviny with the strange 
object in his hand—for which he could not account 
until he saw its ready adaptability. 

“And so the Injuns aren’t gone yet, Jake 
says?” Miss Myers remarked inquiringly, as 
she dropped into Miss Pope’s a few days later. 

“No, and they aint going,” Miss Pope replied. 

“Well, I am surprised! You know what 
you said,” she ventured to observe. 

“Well, yes; and you know they say truth’s to 
be found at the bottom of a well, but I didn’t 
have to go ’s far down as that for it. I don’t 
forget that those boys saved my life, and Luviny’s 
right—Injuns can be civilized!” 

“But, Miss Pope, you said —” 

“Yes, I know, and it’s all come out so, hasn’t 
it? I said you’d be mightily shocked before fall, 
and you will be if you aint, for the boys are 
going to have a home here till they get through 
school; and I said you’d find me scalped, and 
you did, didn’t you?” 

“And I couldn’t say another word about her 
predicting,”” Miss Myers informed her hearers, 
as she spread the news through North Parton. 
**And I don’t envy her a mite now—especially as 
I’ve got the feather-bed.” 

SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 
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To Babylon in a Steam-Launch. 
In Four Chapters. “Chapter IV. 


River experiences.——Petroleum.—Ruins. 
Mighty mounds.—A nocturnal skir- 
mish in the Adhem. 


HE pilgrims who had joined us at the 
old khan were astir at four o’clock 
next morning, and for an hour and a 
half hubbub and foul smoke again 
pervaded the place. By that time 

they had cooked their breakfast and trooped 

away toward Kerbela. We set off a little later, 
vowing that we would 

never again pass a 

night in a khan under 

such conditions. 

Launching into the 
Saklawiyeh again, 
we ran out into the 
Tigris in the course 
of an hour, and found 
ourselves a little way 
below the historic city 
of Baghdad, the ‘‘city 
of palms,” the “golden 
city of the caliphs,” 
where once reigned 
the splendid Haroun al Raschid. 
Here there is a bridge of boats about 
eighteen hundred feet long spanning the Tigris, 
with an awkward draw much like the one we 
found at Hillah, though there is far more com- 
merce and shipping on the Tigris than we saw 
on the Euphrates. English steamers regularly 
arrive at Baghdad from Basra; the native 
river craft are called buggalows, bellums and 
kufas. The kufas are curious, circular boats of 
wickerwork, covered with hides, that go spinning 
across the turbid river like tops. Some of these 
odd craft will carry twenty persons. 

We spent the day making preparations for our 
trip up the Tigris to Kerkuk, and by special 
invitation to Cardoner, we were hospitably enter- 
tained overnight at the house of the British 
Consul. Having added four barrels of kerosene 
for fuel to our supplies, the next morning we 
steamed up the Tigris, bound for the petroleum 
pits far up the country. 

We went first to Kerkuk on a tributary of the 
Tigris. Here petroleum is now laboriously 
pumped or dipped from pits which have been 
in existence for four or five centuries. The oil 
was long ago sold at Baghdad, and came into use 
there for illuminating purposes; but cheaper 
American and Russian kerosene has now ruined 
the market for this cruder oil, and Kerkuk is 
at present a much disheartened city. 

We had no doubt, from the indications, that 
wells might be bored here which would flow 
copiously, and Baghdad would be a favorable 
place for refineries. 

Westward of the Lesser Zab River we crossed 
not less than twelve little rivulets of mineral oil 
which exudes from the ground along the base of 
the Karatchok and Kebir hills. No doubt this 
is a great oil country. In several places we saw 
groups of peasants at the rills, filling leathern 
bags with the oil, which they transport on the 
backs of donkeys or camels to the river. Thence 
it is floated down to the Tigris on rafts or in 
buggalows and then to Mosul or Baghdad. An 
American or an English company would soon 
change this district to a scene of busy prosperity ; 
but the Turk blocks the way. 





It was here at Kerkuk that we saw for the first | 
time the substance which is assumed to be the | 


Scriptural manna. It was for sale in little pots. 
The people gather it in the early morning, scraping 
it off the leaves of several varieties of low shrubs, 
said to be a kind of tamarisk, from which it 
exudes. In the cool of the morning it is found 
on the leaves in little honey-drops which shortly 
dry to small granules. 

In color it resembles brown sugar, and, as 
purchased in pots, is of a cheesy consistence, 





sweetish to the taste, and not unpalatable. 
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Considered as a sole article of diet, it must soon 
become insipid; one might long for a quail with 
it. 

Near Tel Guayara are numerous bitumen pits 
where we spent a day making observations, and 
then determined to go on to Mosul and visit the 
ruins of ancient Nineveh, which lie along the 
opposite bank of the river. The distance is only 
about forty miles; but the current is often rapid, 
and we were occupied one entire day getting 
there. 

The scenery on the upper Tigris is very fine. 
Unlike Babylon, Nineveh possessed a beautiful 
location. All day, as we steamed against the 
swift current, grand mountain ranges were in 
full view, descending majestically to the river 
valley, showing massy, dark-green slopes where 
stand hundreds of square miles of cypress, cedar 
and oak forests. : 

“Thornton!” Cardoner exclaimed, enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘Let’s go home and get our friends,— 
enough to form a strong and prosperous colony,— 
and come here to live. This should be the most 
salubrious climate in the world. Here we can 
raise every sort of crop or fruit, and live to be a 
hundred years old in good health!” 

“But the Turk,” said I. “You forget the 
Turk.” 

“Well, the Turk isn’t going to stay here much 
longer,” Cardoner rejoined. ‘“‘His betters will 
want this fine country, and take it, too, without 
asking his leave.” 

Next morning we hired two donkeys, a camel 
and a native driver, and set off at sunrise to see 
the ruins of Nineveh, on the opposite bank of the 
Tigris. I carried my carbine. A long bridge, 
with arches of stone and ancient brick, formerly 
spanned the Tigris, but a portion of it is now 
broken down, and will never be repaired under 
Turkish rule. The usual cheap, leaky boat- 
bridge is strung across the gap, and a good round 
toll exacted for crossing. 

A ride of eight or 
ten miles is necessary 
in order to visit the 


A NIGHT ATTACK. 


principal mounds. What appears to 
have been the section of Nineveh 
where the palaces of the kings were 
located extended for two and a half 
miles along the river and a mile inland. 


It was 
surrounded by a lofty wall, and was otherwise 
strongly fortified. These @alls and ramparts can 
still be traced distinctly. 

The inclosed space contains several very large 


mounds. <A sluggish stream, known as the 
Khosr, meanders across it and out to the Tigris, 
and a swamp now occupies the southeast portion 
of the site. 

The largest of the mounds, now called by the 
natives Kuyunjik, on the north side of the Khosr 
creek, is nearly a mile and a half in circumfer- 
ence and fifty or sixty feet in height. Here stood 
the palace of Sennacherib and his successors on 
the Assyrian throne. It is said that the plat- 
form of earth and masonry on which it was 
reared cost the work of twenty thousand captives 
for six years. 

Massive flights of marble steps ascended the 
four sides of this artificial mountain, and the 
palace itself was adorned with an Oriental 
magnificence which has probably never been 
surpassed. 

Botta, Layard and Rawlinson have sunk shafts 
and driven tunnels into this mound, and the rich 
archeological treasures now to be seen in the 
British Museum and at the Louvre in Paris are 
the priceless resnlts of their explorations. Yet 
the huge*mounds seem to have been scarcely 
more than scratched. There is still a great field 
for exploration. 

It would be an error to suppose that the 
Nineveh of Sennacherib and Assur-bani-pal was 


confined to the small walled tract of two and a) 


half miles in length by a mile in width which lies 
across the river from Mosul. For twenty miles 
southward there is an almost constant succession 
of mounds of large size. 

The grand Assyrian capital appears to have 
been made up of three or four large cities, several 
of them of very ancient origin. The continuous 
remains of ancient wharves and revetment walls 
for confining the Tigris to its bed extend for more 
than twenty miles along the east bank. 


As we rode back, late that afternoon, into | 


squalid, dirty Mosul, after a day spent in con- 
templation among the ruins of ancient splendor, 
I said to my companion that the world seemed 
rather to fall back than to advance. 

“Don’t think that!” exclaimed Cardoner, 
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warmly. ‘‘Here power and wealth have wholly 
passed away, but the world as a whole, it is a far 
better, grander and more right-minded world than 
it was in the days of Sargon and Sennacherib.”’ 

“How do you know ?” said I, to tease him. 

“Why, those old kings were simply splendid 
fighting brutes! Their expeditions and conquests 
were merely raids in quest of plunder. Nineveh 
and Babylon were built from spoils of other 
countries and the unpaid labors of captives. The 
world would despise and condemn such conquests 
now. And as for these great walls and barbaric 
palaces, they do not for a moment compare in 
cost, or in publie utility, with our great railway 
and steamship lines, with our ocean cables and 
our vast systems of factories and mines. As for 
military power—why, one brigade of English 
infantry would have routed Sargon’s whole army ! 
One English gunboat could have shelled out 
Nineveh in its proudest days!” 

“The question of real importance is whether 
the people were happier then than now,” said I, 
but Cardoner indignantly refused to doubt that 
we moderns have the best of it in all respects. 

After another night in Mosul, we set off on our 
return down the Tigris. Ten or twelve miles an 
hour were made easily, with the strong current 
in our favor. We sped past the mouth of the 
Greater Zab, passing numerous river craft and 
many rafts, composed of lumber and loaded 
with various merchandise, floating down to 


On the second evening we reached the mouth 
of the Adhem, a large tributary which comes 
from mountains to the eastward, and we turned 
the launch into the slack-water at the confluence. 
Three or four hundred yards up the Adhem, on 
the north side, is a high bank which offered a 
good place to tie to for the night. This pebbly 
bluff rises to a height of about thirty feet, while 
at the water’s edge grows a willow copse with 
an under thicket of 
oleander. 

As we were making 
fast to the willows, I 
was astonished to 
hear the familiar 
“quit, quit” of wild 
turkeys, a flock of 
which were roosting 
in the copse. They 
were of a gray color 
and as large as do- 
mestic turkeys. I 
tried to secure one, 
but they skulked 
about in the dusk 
beneath the thick, 
green oleanders in 
such a way that I 
could not get a shot 
at them without leav- 
ing the launch, which 
I disliked to do, as 
the water was knee- 
deep into the thicket. 

After supper we 

aN cleaned the engine, 
‘ refilled the tank and 

made ready for an early start, since we expected 

to reach Baghdad by ten o’clock the next fore- 
noon. Searcely a sound disturbed the stillness 
of the warm, pleasant night. The place appeared 
secure, and we did not hesitate to fall asleep, 
though we had been cautioned that the Tigris 
was not free from robbers. 

As I fell into a drowse, the occasional sleepy 
“quutter” of a turkey back in the willow copse 
heightened the pleasant impression of sylvan 


Nevertheless, some time after midnight I was 
roused by a noise as of some living thing trying to 
slide steathily down the pebbly bluff beyond the 
willows. At first I thought that it might be a 
slide of gravel undermined by the rising waters, 
but soon I heard it again with other sounds, and 
the sharp “quit of a turkey disturbed on its 
perch. 

“It’s a jackal, or a wolf, attracted by the 
turkeys,” I said to myself, ‘‘or possibly it is some 
native hunter who knows the haunts of the 
turkeys.”’ 

T lay still, listening, without alarm, and did not 
think it worth while to awaken Cardoner. But 
soon I heard steps in the water, and a rustling 
and swaying of the oleanders, the large leaves of 
which brushed one against another. Having 
raised myself on my elbow so that I could look 
over the rail of the launch I lay watching in 
silence, with my revolver in my hand. 

The steps in the water continued. I could hear 
them in several parts of the thicket, and they 
appeared to be approaching the launch, but I 
heard no voices. At length I crept cautiously 
past the boiler, and gently shook Cardoner. 

“Eh!” he exclaimed aloud, starting. 

He had scarcely spoken, when flash, flash came 
two shots from out the willows, so close at hand 
that the reports were well-nigh deafening. But 
neither of us was hit. Instinctively I dodged to 
cover of the boiler, and cocked my revolver. 
Without rising, Cardoner had drawn himself 
behind the two oil-barrels forward. 

The willows swayed and then I felt a tug at 
| our line aft. It was lifted up out of the water. 

Our assailants were attempting to haul us ashore. 

Cardoner saw the movement and fired two shots 
into the copse, and the next instant a shot was 
fired point-blank from among the brush, but 
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the ball only grazed his pistol arm. I fired at the | seem to want to hurt me. It behaved more like | a fruit, plantains, which are the largest of the | cocoanut, to float it in ocean currents, it must 
flash and repeated my shot twice, where I heard | a dog and trotted along beside me, not near | family, are invariably fried or baked and regarded | have been by human agency spread to all the 


| enough for me to touch, but company-like, you 
know. 
“It kept along with me till daylight, and then 


splashing in the water. 

Cardoner also fired two or three times, and it 
is possible that, dark as it was, we may have | 
wounded some of the miscreants by chance, for | I could see the clearing of the settlement about 
we had not fairly seen any of them. |home. When the wolf finally left me, it would 

“Cut the line aft !’’ Cardoner whispered. “Let | stop now and then and look back, as if a good | 
her float out on the stream.” mind to keep on. 

As I did so, I heard him sawing at the forward | ‘I shall always think that wolf was sent to me | 
line with his own knife, and as the launch drifted | by Providence; for I don’t believe I ever should 
slowly outward we both kept our bodies sheltered | have kept up and found my way that dark night 
behind the boiler and the barrels. | over the mountains without it. 

Immediately stones as large as a man’s fist fell| ‘‘And that’s the reason I never hurt a wolf, 
aboard the boat. They had been hurled from) but l’ve done them many a good turn, let me 
the high bank. Several of them broke through | tell you, and aint even grudged them a sheep 
the awning, others splashed in the water along- | or two out of my flocks.” 
side, one struck the boiler, making a great clatter. 
Two or three shots were fired at the same time, 
but I feared these heavy stones quite as much as 
the balls. 

Meantime we drifted down past the willows; 
and when we had cleared the tops of them, the 
dark outline of the bank came into view, with 
several dusky forms moving about upon it, against 
the sky. 

“‘Now’s our chance,” exclaimed Cardoner, and 
our carbines soon made it so dangerous for the 
rascals that they disappeared. 

We had now drifted out into the main river, 
and were trying to make steam and gain control The Banana. 
of the launch, which was twirling about in the | 
strong current, when I discovered that one of the Its remarkable character and value. 
stones had smashed the steam-gage and twisted By Kirk Munroe. 
asunder the little brass pipe leading to it. 

i! 
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APPLES. 


Hid from the winter weather, 
Safe from the wind and sleet, 


Old cellar they fondly hold 
A breath like the grapes made musty 
By the summer’s radiant gold. 


Thomas S.Collier. 
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So we were disabled, and obliged to let the 
launch go with the current and steer as best we 
could. 

The distance down to Baghdad proved to be not 
more than forty-five miles, however; and with 
the Tigris at flood we reached that decayed 
metropolis at a little before five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

It is probable that our nocturnal assailants 
were Kurd robbers, who may have seen us pass 
in the river during the most of the previous day ; 
for these freebooters usually go in well-armed, 
well-mounted bands. 

Unlike Arab robbers, the Kurds will very 
commonly murder those whom they attack. But 
whoever the rascals were, they did not obtain 
very much satisfaction from the two giaours in 
the steam-launch. 


WONDER how many 
readers can name the 
most valuable of all 
fruits without pausing 
to consider? I think 
I hear some of the 
answers: ‘*The apple,” 
“The peach,” “The 
grape,” ‘“The orange.” 
Does any one say, 
“The banana ?” 

If so, his is the cor- 
rect answer; for the 
banana, which alone of 
fruits possesses all the 
essentials to the sus- 
tenance of human life, 
is worth more than all 
After another day in Baghdad, we ran down the others, and is thus 

the Tigris to Basra, where we arrived fifty-five | the most valuable fruit in the world. 

hours later, and from Basra we went back to| yen with us it already holds its own when 

Bombay by ocean steamer. | compared with any other fruit, while in some 
As nearly as we could estimate, the Liliian ; countries—A frica, for instance—its position is as 

had steamed a distance of well-nigh eighteen | important as that of wheat in the United States, 

hundred and sixty miles by river, on about nine | or rice in China. Over the larger part of the 
and a half barrels of oil consumed as fuel. Dark Continent the banana is the staple article 
ners of native food, and every tropical African village 

Thus ended the first of my roving cousin’s | has its banana fields, as we have fields of pota- 
narratives of his travels to us. I attempted to | toes or corn. 
prevail on him to write it, himself; but he could; The banana belongs to the great musa family 
not be induced to do so. Hence the labor has | which, with its score of species and innumerable 
been undertaken by his stay-at-home kinswoman. | varieties, encircles the world between the tropics 

G. C. THorNTON. | of Cancer and Capricorn, even extending its 
| limits a few degrees to the north and south of 
them. 

The plantain, of which we read so much in all | 
books describing travel in the tropics, is but a 
larger and coarser variety of the banana; while 
manila hemp comes from another branch of the 
banana family, the great Musa tertilis of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Musa textilis attains a height of from twenty 
to thirty feet, with a stalk about six inches in 
diameter. It is this stalk that yields the fibre, 
which is not only twisted into great manila 
cables as well as the strongest ropes of all sizes, 
but into a dainty fabric from 
which many of the finest India 
shawls are woven. It is also 
made into matting, and the well- 
known manila paper. 

No foliage, not even that of 
palms, is more suggestive of the 
tropics than that of the banana, 
and wherever it grows, its huge, 
glossy, dark green leaves, often 
six feet or more in length by 
two in width, form a distinctive 
feature of the landscape. No 
northern greenhouse which as- 
sumes to present tropical foliage 
is complete without banana 
plants; and no more ornamen- 
tal novelty can be found for 
northern landscape gardens than 
these same plants growing 
from sunken tubs. One of the 
|most decided summer attractions of the city of 








The End. 
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Frightened by Indians. 


A friend in need, that proved a friend | 
indeed. 


OHN ADAMS, of Johnstown, 
Penn., was a famous hunter of 
the olden time, but it was his 
boast that he never harmed a 
wolf, and his reason is given in 
the following story from his own 

3; lips: 

om “When I was a little shaver, ten 

years old or thereabouts, I was 
out with my older brother Sam, watching some 
cattle that were pastured near the river. 

“The Indians were pretty peaceable round 
where we lived, and we supposed ourselves safe. 
But that day a war party came on us suddenly. 
They fired and killed Sam. 

“When I saw him fall I cut into the brush 
and ran into a dense laurel thicket where I hid, 
nigh about frightened out of my senses. 

“IT was full ten miles from home, and I knew 
the Indians would watch for me along the road. 
1 lay still in the laurel till dark and then set off 
across the mountains. I was bareheaded and 
barefooted, and soon my feet began to bleed. 

“T had not gone more than a few miles when 
I heard the howling of wolves on my track. 
This added terror almost lent wings to my feet, 












as vegetables. Ordinary bananas, taken before 
they are quite ripe, may be acceptably prepared 
in the same way. For cooking or drying they 
are cut into strips lengthwise, while for serv- 
ing in their natural state they are sliced cross- 
wise. 

A number of delicious desserts may be prepared 
by cutting ripe bananas into thin slices and 
serving with custard, with lime juice and sugar, 
with lemon juice and desiccated cocoanut, or 
in other ways that will readily suggest them- 
selves. 

Bananas can be dried as easily as apples or 
peaches. In this condition they will keep fora 
long time, and may be eaten by themselves or 
used in the making of pies, cakes or puddings. 


How the Banana Grows. 


The banana is extremely sensitive to cold, and | 


will not withstand a touch of frost. It has no 
seeds, but is propagated from suckers, or roots 
having eyes like potatoes. Each eye produces a 
plant, and from the largest of these, at the end of 
atwelvemonth, will appear a huge purple blossom. 
It depends from a thick stem, is big and round at 
the base, tapers to a point, is a foot or eighteen 
inches long, and is composed of many compact 
rows of great overlapping petals. 

Beginning at the base of the blossom, these 
petals curl upward, disclosing the tiny ‘‘hands’’ 
of bananas, each having from eight to ten 
“fingers,” as the individual fruits are termed by 
the grower. In this manner the successive 
hands are gradually brought to view by the 
unfolding and dropping of petals on alternate 
sides of the stem, until the bunch is complete. 

Then after some weeks of life the shrunken 
blossom, which still clings to its lower extremity, 
withers and drops off. Bananas always curl 
their outer ends upward as they grow, and not 
downward, as is supposed by most persons who 
have only seen the bunches hanging upside down 
in fruit-stalls. 

After the fruit is formed, it takes about three 
months to “fill,” or attain its full size. Then, 
although it is still green, the bunch is cut and 
hung in a shaded place to ripen; for bananas, 
like pears, ripen best after being gathered. 
Thus, unlike most tropical fruits, the banana of 
northern markets is fully equal in flavor and 
nutrition to those consumed where they are 
grown. 

Having borne its single bunch of fruit, the 
life-work of the plant is ended, and it quickly 
dies; or, as is always the case where it is culti- 
vated, is 2t once cut down. When thus treated 
the severed trunk yields a copious flow of juice 
that is in itself an indelible ink, the stain of 
which cannot be removed from linen or cotton. 
The place of the defunct “tree” is immediately 
taken by the sturdiest of the cluster of shoots 
that have sprung up in its shadow, and thus from 


|a single sucker the supply of bearing plants is 
| continued indefinitely. 


A Crop that Might Feed the World. 


Bananas require a damp, rich soil; but that 
being given, they repay the labor of planting and 
such slight cultivation as is required to keep 
them free from other growths, with a yield so 
great as to be out of all proportion to the work 
expended upon them. After a while, too, the 
plants aid in their own cultivation by so covering 
the ground about them with their own refuse 
leaves as to effectually prevent any other growth 
in their immediate vicinity. 

So generous is the fruitage of this extraordinary 





DISCHARGING A FRUIT-STEAMER’S CARGO. 


plant that its food product was estimated by 


| other parts of the world where it is now found. 
But as it was discovered in Central America and 
| the West Indian Islands by the followers of 


Columbus, the question arises: ‘Who carried it 
| to those places ?” 


A Key to Hidden History. 


Was the original discovery and settlement of 
America made by banana- planters from the 
| Pacifie islands, ages before Europeans crossed 
the Atlantic? If the story of the banana’s 
wanderings were truly recorded, much of the 
hidden history of the human race might stand 
revealed. 

A few years ago the only bananas brought to 
this country came in small but swift sailing- 
vessels from the West Indies, and the fruit, now 
| so plentiful everywhere, was almost unknown 
beyond the larger coast cities. Then bananas 
sold at retail for from five to ten cents apiece, 
and but few people were able to indulge in 
them. 

The demand has doubled about every five 
years since 1860; and the result is that now 
there are regular lines of fruit-steamers, devoted 
almost wholly to the banana trade, running 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans, to Jamaica, Cuba and 
various Central American ports, and bringing 
back bananas by the million bunches during 
every month of the year. 

By this means more than twelve millions of 
bunches reached this country last year, and 
at a retail price of but little more than one cent 
apiece in the cities, bananas were the cheapest 
of fruits. 

When we make the most of the Mexican 
supply, still lower prices may be expected. The 
Mexican banana-planters get three crops a year. 
A recent traveller in the state of Oaxaca says 
that, so plentiful was the fruit, that a bunch of 
two hundred bananas sold for a real, or about 
twelve and a half cents. 

Though the largest shipments are received 
during the summer months, when they can be 
more economically ripened, the banana is the one 
fruit that is always in season. 

Notified by telegraph that a steamer laden with 
so many thousand bunches~of bananas has left a 
certain port on a certain day, the consignee is 
enabled to report to his customers that such a 
ship will arrive on such a date, and to receive 
orders for the entire cargo while it is yet on the 
ocean. 

The steamer is reported while stil) outside the 
harbors and when she reaches her wharf the 
great fruit-wagons of the banana merchants are 
already awaiting her. Thus the work of dis- 
charging the perishable cargo can be begun at 
once. 

An expert “sorter” stands by each hatch, and 
determining the quality of every bunch as it 
appears, announces it to be “‘first” or “second,” 
as the case may be, when it is at once transferred 
| to the wagon awaiting fruit of its class. 

From the wharf the great bunches of green, 
| hard bananas are taken to dark ripening rooms, 
in which a uniform temperature of seventy 
degrees is maintained throughout the year, or to 
the various railway stations for immediate dis- 


tribution to all parts of the country. 
New Uses for Fruit and Fibre. 





Few bananas are raised within the limits of the 
United States, only the extreme southern portions 
of Florida and California being available for their 
cultivation ; but with the ever-increasing facilities 
for their importation, they are 
becoming so plentiful that new 
and hitherto undreamed-of uses 
are rapidly being found for 
them. 

A banana meal which will 
keep as long as wheat flour, and 
make an infinitely more nutri- 
tious bread, is promised for the 
immediate future. Banana sau- 
sage and banana beer have suc- 
cessfully passed the experimen 
tal stages. 

Banana skins contain a tough 
fibre from which the finest of 
cloth can be woven. The juice 
yielded by these same despised 
skins, during the process of ex- 
tracting their fibre, can be used 
either as an indelible ink or 
fermented into good vinegar. 
| Could anything be more contrary to our pre- 





but the wolves gained on me. 

“T did not dare to climb a tree. If I had done 
80, the wolves would have kept me treed till 
morning, and then the Indians would have dis- 
covered me; and I dreaded nothing so much as 
falling into their hands. 

“T ran panting on, but the wolves were better 


Poughkeepsie is a beautiful private driveway 
lined by a double row of tall banana-trees, some 
of which are always in fruit and blossom. 


The Dwarf and the Plantain. 


Although some varieties of the banana attain 





runners than I and they were almost at my heels. 
There was one wolf, much larger than the rest, | 
that came near me—so close that when it shook 
its shaggy coat wet with dew, water spattered in 
my face. 


“This big wolf snapped at and fought with the | 
others and kept them back, and finally the pack | 
dropped behind. 

“For some reason or other the big wolf didn’t | 


the size of small trees, it is an herbaceous plant, 
and the kinds most generally cultivated for their 
fruit are the dwarfs, which grow to a height of 
but four or five feet. The smallest of these 


| produce the delicate fig bananas, unknown to 


northern markets, but almost the only ones 
eaten as fruit in countries where the banana is 
grown. 


While the little fig banana is always classed as 





Baron Von Humboldt to be one hundred and | conceived notions than bananas as a food for 
thirty-three times greater than that of wheat, and | babes? Yet only last summer I was introduced 
forty-four times more than that of potatoes. In | to a perfectly well, sturdy and rosy-cheeked little 
other words, if a certain area of ground would | chap a year old who, so his parents assured me, 
produce thirty-three pounds of wheat or ninety-| had never tasted milk, and had, during the first 
nine of potatoes, an equal area of banana land | six months of his life, been fed wholly on ripe 
would yield four thousand pounds of fruit, bananas. At that age nuts were added to his 
| containing all the life-sustaining properties of | daily bill of fare. 

| both wheat and potatoes. Von Humboldt also| From all this it would seem that we have only 
| asserted that the arable lands of Central America | begun to make the acquaintance of the banana as 
| alone can produce enough bananas to feed the | an article of daily food. At the rate with which 
| world. | our knowledge of its many admirable qualities is 
| It is now generally admitted that the banana is | increasing, however, we shall ere long be willing 
| indigenous only to the Malayan peninsula, and | to admit that it is the king of fruits, and chief 
| that, as it has neither seeds to be scattered by | among the food products of our good mother 
birds, nor a buoyant husk, like that of the/ earth. 
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Our Easter Number. 


Bo] EXT week we shall issue our annual 
“EN Double Easter Number, filled with at- 
£r tractive matter, 

beautifully illustrated. 

“SOFT VOICE,” an 

excellent story of an 

Indian maiden and her 

teacher, is by Miss 

Frances McElrath, 

whose sketches of life at 

a frontier army post are 

drawn from her own ex- 

periences as the daughter 
of an ofticer. 





. 4 xe 
ios 
J ISS GULIELMA ZOLLINGER’S first 
Wi story published under her own name 
? ig “DIRTY—AND A TRAMP.” 
Miss Zollinger has heretofore contributed many 
fine stories to our columns: but has hitherto 
wished to be known under the assumed name of 
William Zachary Gladwin. 
xr 
Y DELIGHTFUL sketch of “ASTON- 
A ISHED AT NEW SIGHTS,” or Ho!y 
Week in the City of Mexico, by Frances 
Churchill Hamilton, is another pleasant feat- 
ure of the Easter number, which will also contain 
stories by several favorite ComPANION writers: 
Miss Mary E. Mitchell, Mr. Myron B. 
Gibson, and Mr. Fran‘: Welles Calkins. 


KKKKKKKK | 
Current Topics. 
An ideal political convention 
would be “of the people, by the people, and for | 
the people.” We fear this is not the long-expec- | 
ted year in which such a convention is to meet. 





If any man will ‘‘not work, neither | 
should he eat.” These Bible words suggest the | 
best possible method of dealing with tramps, who | 
are now taking to the road for their spring and | 
summer visits to overpatient communities. Work | 
for private families ; work on the highways ; work 
for somebody or something—or no food! This 
prescription never fails. Try it. 

A recent newspaper paragraph 
announces the triumph of Ponca City over 
the rival town of Cross, in Oklahoma Territory. 
The population of the latter on the first day of 
its existence was three thousand, and its rival 
had only two thousand. That was four years 
ago. ‘To-day the former Cross is the cemetery of 
Ponca City, the common council of the trium- 
phant young metropolis having purchased it for 
that purpose. There is every element of com- 
pleteness in this victory. 


An Irishman’s reply. Judge Morton 
who was brought before him for pommelling one 
of his friends in a fit of rage. He was sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment. 

‘‘Now, Larry,” said the judge, ‘‘you will have 
time to think of your folly. Thirty days in jail; 
your lost work; your family without food; all 
because you thrashed a man against whom you 
say you have no grudge. Did it pay?” 

Larry looked up, with a shrewd smile. “Arrah, 
yer honor! Do ye mind the pleasure to me fists!” 

The thoughtful, earnest reformers who urge that 
all national disputes should be referred to arbitra- 
tion, and not to the decision of brute force, should 
not overlook the strength of the savage instinct 
that is so powerful a factor in the decisions that 
influence the conduct of a large proportion of 
even ordinarily peaceable and large-minded men. 

The number of Senators in Con- 
gress is ninety. When will it be an even 
hundred? Will that number be reached by the 
admission to statehood of territories now within 
the boundaries of the republic, or will territory at 
present outside of those limits help to make up 
the number ? 

The territories are New Mexico, Arizona, 
Oklahoma and Alaska. The latter is large 
enough to make several states, but the prob- 
ability is that it will be many years before Alaska 
adds even one state’s quota to the number of 
Senators. The other territories would send six 
Senators, leaving the number still four short of a 
hundred. Cuba and the Hawaiian Islands, it is 
possible, may contribute toward making up the 
round number; but, as regards especially the 
Queen of the Antilles, the probability is exceed- 
ingly remote. | 


A striking reminder of the value of 





forest lands is contained in a statement regarding | term in the Senate. Mr. McKinley served seven | in which they may engage. 


the woods of Maine. They cover, according to 


this authority, more than thirteen million acres, | governor of Ohio. As chairman of the Committee | the treatment accorded them is in any sense a/| there you are, with barely enough time to dress 


| restraints. Fewer laws and stricter enforcement 


| qualities as a general, but every citizen can be | 


| Republican convention met, that its choice would 
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and their assessment valuation is $35,25 1000. | 
But their greatest value perhaps is in their con- 
servation of moisture, making almost constant 
the sources of Maine’s magnificent water-power. | 

Nature’s forestry is to be thanked for all this, | 
but it cannot be depended upon forever. The 
time has come when applied forestry should be 
called to the protection of all the valuable forest | 
lands in the United States. Otherwise we shall | 
soon find ourselves in a worse plight than that of | 
any country of Europe before the benefits of 
forestry were understood. 

Florida has suffered nearly the total extinction | 
of an industry worth many millions of dollars a | 
year, and has undergone a change of climate that | 
has deprived her people of a large and helpful | 
income from Northern visitors; and these disas- | 
ters are to some extent the result of the indis- | 
criminate destruction of her pine woods. Forestry | 
is one of the economies that our legislators have | 
already too long neglected. 


en 
OLD STRAINS RE-TUNED. 
| 


Your melodies to modern measure strung | 
Compile the drifted tones of songs once sung. | 

fr. B. | 
oe ——___—_— | 


Washington and Public Law. 


At a commemorative banquet on Washington’s 
Birthday the Union League of Chicago gave a 
practical subject and a practical man the foremost 
place. The subject was ‘“The Enforcement of 
Law,” the speaker, Theodore Roosevelt, of New 
York City, the head of the police department of 
that municipality. His experience and attitude 
give him a right to speak as a specialist on public 
law and its execution. 

There is a peculiar fitness in associating the | 
name of Washington with an effort to exalt the | 
law, and to make clear the necessity that statutes | 
be enforced strictly and consistently. Because | 





he was able to execute the law as a chief magis- | 
trate. He pointed the way to good citizenship, 
but first he followed it himself. 

Mr. Roosevelt denounced the lax enforcement 
of law because it gives legislators the impression | 
that it is safe to put any law in the statute-book, | 
and then to trust that the law will be a dead 
letter. Political capital is easily made in this | 
way, but at the cost of swelling the list of mean- 
ingless statutes. The presence of laws intended | 
to be null increases the disrespect for legal 
—that was the burden of his address. 

The speaker referred with proper scorn to the 
maudlin sympathy for law-breakers which inter 
feres with the execution of the laws. ‘There 
are large numbers of people,” said he, ‘‘who 
apparently do not mind any form of killing except 
judicial killing.” Such people “need to be 
educated up to the idea that a crime is a crime,” | 
and that ‘sympathy is not for the criminal, but | 
for the criminal’s victim.”’ The case of “Bat” | 
Shea, recently executed in New York for a brutal 


| election murder, furnished Mr. Roosevelt with an | 


apt illustration. “Big politicians” stood behind | 
the murderer. The case was appealed and | 
delayed. When the murderer’s body was taken 
back to Troy “half of the city’s population” | 
turned out to honor his memory. 
There can be few imitators of Washington in | 
his exalted statesmanship or in his remarkable 
like him in complete obedience to law and in| 
aiding in its enforcement. 


2 
* 





Presidential Candidates. 


It has not often happened that the country has 
approached so near the dates fixed for the national 
conventions of the political parties, with so few 
indications of the probable choice of presidential 
candidates. 

Four years ago, it was clear, long before the 


lie between President Harrison, Mr. Blaine and 
Mr. McKinley. The nomination of Mr. Cleveland 
by the Democrats was a foregone conclusion and 
was reached on the first ballot. 'The nominations 
made by the People’s Party and by the Prohibi- 
tionists were also pretty clearly foreshadowed 
some time in advance of their conventions. 

At present, so far as the two great parties are 
concerned, there is no concentration of support 
behind one or two men. In each party there are 
several prominent candidates for the nomination. 
What the politicians call jocosely “favorite son’ 
candidates, by which they mean candidates whose 
support is limited to their own states, are abun- 
dant. Some of these candidacies, although pressed 
with apparent seriousness, have perhaps chiefly a 
strategic purpose. They will at least serve to 
hold together state delegations in the convention, 
until the moment comes when they can be made 
effective by transfer to some other candidate. 

The leading candidates on the Republican side, | 
taken in alphabetical order, are Senator Allison, | 
of Iowa, ex-Governor McKinley, of Ohio, Gov- | 
ernor Morton, of New York, and Speaker Reed, 
of Maine. Mr. Allison served four terms in the 
House and has nearly completed his fourth 





terms in the House and was twice elected | 
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on Waysand Means in the Fifty-first Congress, he | departure from the established usages of the 
took a conspicuous part in framing the tariff law | army. All its officers hold their commands in 
which was familiarly known by his name. entire subjection to the central authority. They 
Governor Morton, former minister to France, | are liable to be transferred at any time from one 
and Vice-President, is strong in the support given | post to another—from America to India, if the 
to him by the Republicans of New York, a state | general so decide. When the military system 
whose thirty-six electoral votes make its presiden- | was adopted at the beginning, its effectiveness in 
tial preferences influential. Mr. Reed is serving | the arrangement of street parades was by no 
his tenth term in the House, where he has been | means the only feature which recommended it. 
for some years the recognized leader of his party. | Its rigid discipline, no less than its drums and 
He is now serving his second term as speaker. uniforms, was an essential part of it. 
Ex-President Harrison would have had a place; Doubtless the history of similar religious organ- 
in this list, had he not formally withdrawn several | izations in other ages was not without influence 
weeks ago, in a letter addressed to the chairman | in the matter. In most of them rigor of disci- 
of the Indiana Republican State Committee. |pline was a marked feature. The various 
Among the candidates whose friends hope to | “orders” of the Middle Ages are cases in point. 
control their state delegations in their interest, The Society of Jesus,—commonly called the 
when the balloting begins, are Senator Cullom, | Jesuits, —of which Ignatius Loyola, himself a 
of Illinois ; Senator Davis, of Minnesota ; Senator soldier, was the founder, certainly owed no small 
Elkins, of West Virginia ; ex-Senator Manderson, | part of its success to the principle of unquestioning 
of Nebraska; and Senator Quay, of Pennsyl- obedience to authority. 
vania. Two or three candidates are mentioned| The Salvationists differ from other missionary 
because.of the distinction they have won by being | workers rather in the methods they employ than 
elected governors of states ordinarily Democratic. | in their aims or in the general character of their 
Of this type are Governor Bradley, of Kentucky, | organization. Many who were at first inclined 
and Governor Lowndes, of Maryland. | to object to these methods have come to respect 
On the Democratic side, President Cleveland is and approve them in view of their effectiveness 
not reckoned out of the possibilities, though he for good among the classes to which the move- 
has given no encouragement to the friends who ment particularly appeals. Few of us would 
would like to have him receive a fourth nomina- regard without deep regret, the weakening, 
tion from his party. Secretary Carlisle is warmly | through internal dissensions, of an agency that 
favored as a candidate by many Democrats who | has brought cheer and light to so many darkened 
approve his financial policy. William C. Whitney, | souls. 
of New York, who was Secretary of the Navy e 
in Mr. Cleveland’s first administration, is regarded 
by many as a strong candidate. | s 
Governor Matthews, of Indiana; ex-Repre- Life Partners. 
sentative Morrison, of Illinois; Secretary of A popular lecturer recently related an incident 
State Olney, of Massachusetts; and ex-Governor | in his experience which the girl readers of the 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, have each stoi | ee may find amusing and possibly sugges- 
of strength which cause them to be favorably He was invited by a woman’s club to address 
regarded in their own states and elsewhere. them upon the business careers now open to their 
This list is not complete, but it will give some | sex. When the evening arrived, he found the 
idea of the variety of candidates who are likely | large hall in which he was expected to speak filled 








Washington implicitly obeyed law as a citizen, | to be offered for the consideration of the conven- | with bright, intelligent women, most of whom were 


tions. Questions of availability, of geographical | young. He delivered his lecture to attentive 
position, of attitude toward the currency, the } eteners, and as he sat down one of the managers, 
tariff, the foreign policy of the government and | * Pretty, earnest-looking girl, whispered: 
" a ‘ One thing more. Tell us how these new careers 
other pending problems will enter into the Selec- affect a woman’s chances of marriage.” 
tions which will be made. The outlook is too! He jaughed, but she was grave. He fumbled his 
confusing to encourage prophecy as to results. papers to give himself time for a little thought. 
“After all,” he said to himself, ‘this question is no 
* joke.” Glancing over the hall, it occurred to him 
that while these hundreds of young women might 
or might not be fitted for a trade or profession, 
God had planned each one of them to be a wife, 
with children committed to her care. The ques- 
tion whether they were shutting themselves out 
from that natural work of life was surely of as 
od much import to them and to society as their prob- 
= | able success as clerks, or in any of the numerous 
| occupations and professions into which women 
The Salvation Army in America. | are now entering. 
a ed z 2 i | The choice in marriage still rested with men. 
The strong position which the Salvation Army | Would they be as likely to choose what is called 
has won for itself in America is apparent in the | the emancipated woman as her domestic sister? 
general interest that has been aroused by the! It was a really serious question, yet he smiled as 





PATIENT INDUSTRY. 


A PAs more than the pearer of saint, 
faith no fate can foi 
Lives in the heart that shall not faint 
In time-long tasks of toil. 


Benjamin Hathaway. 








| recent announcement that Commander Ballington | he repeated it aloud. 


“I have been asked to answer this query,” he 
| said. “It is too large and grave a question for me 
to decide. But I will tell you a story which may 


Booth will no longer retain the headship of the 
organization in the United States. Considerable 
feeling has been manifested against the change of | throw some light upon one feature of it. 
commanders, and for a time it looked as if some-| «In the town where I live there is an old negro 
thing in the nature of a revolt against the central | named Jacob who is known as Professor. He 
office in London might ensue. The discussion of whitewashes walls and fences, cuts grass and saws 
the matter has thrown a strong light on the) wood. A year ago Jacob took a young fellow 
system by which the army is controlled. named Tom as partner. Tom was quick, handy 
We are not as yet in possession of all the facts and obliging. and the business of the new firm 
necessary to a clear understanding of the situa- increased. The professor s hovel and cart bore 
f 4 F bige the sign Jacob & Co. in large charcoal lettering. 
tion. What we do know may be brietly stated. ie « sone tian died ‘ 
;. 5 a comparatively brief time, however, Tom 
Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth have  qisappeared, and the ‘Co.’ was blotted from the 
given free expression to their view—a view in | signs. 
which many coincide—that the American branch | “ ‘Where’s Tom?’ I asked the old man. 
of the army has grown strong enough to demand |) ‘“‘‘I know nuffin ‘bout Tom,’ he answered. ‘Don’ 
a measure of independence greater than the | Want no sich pardner as dat.’ 
central authority in England seems willing to “*What was wrong. Jacob? He seemed indus- 
concede. ' trious and clever. , 
For this and other me the head of the! “Clever enough! Kin saw an’ mow an’ handle de 
z ogee : Teaso! ee brush ’s well as I kin. But he took to wearin’ my 
entire organization, General William Booth, has | ¢jo'es, "n’ smokin’ my pipe, ’n’ callin’ himself de 
thought it best that the commander should leave | actin’ pardner in de firm. Don’ know he’s place. 
his post, where his work has met with very great | He jes’ t’ought he war me—me. Den, sah, I broke 
success. After much discussion and an unavailing | de partnership.’ 
attempt at compromise, the commander has been | _ “Men,” said the lecturer, “‘are not wholly unlike 
relieved, and his sister, Commissioner Eva Booth Jacob. As I see them, I think they are willing 
has been temporarily installed in his place. women should—metaphorically speaking—saw, or 
| mow, or handle any of their tools, so long as they 
At first there was doubt as to what the deposed | remain women, gentle, modest and pure. But 
commander would do. As for the property of | when they usurp the place of men in their habits 
the army in this country, which is held in his) and manners and assumptions, they will find it 
name, he intends to surrender it under such | hard to form partnerships for life with them.” 
guarantees as will ensure the carrying out of the | 
will of those who gave it. Pressure was brought 
to bear upon him to lead a revolt looking to the | 
entire independence of the American army. He ‘ The Chance Passage. 
has declined to do this; but he and Mrs. Booth| 44 ola Seotehman had a roommate in New York 
have stated that they will not leave the United | who was not fond of early rising, and never stirred 
States, of which they are citizens. They will | from his bed until the breakfast bell rang. The 
devote themselves to work similar to that in| older man considered it his duty to warn the 
which they have been engaged as Salvationists. | young man against the effects of indolence, and at 
Through what form of organization this work the same time to impart religious instruction to 
Wil be cortted en & mat yet determined. . _ morning the Scotchman arose at six 
Much sympathy is felt with the Ballington o’clock, shaved himself, and when completely 
Booths. They have won for themselves a high | gressed shook his young friend and addressed him 
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| degree of regard and respect, not only among the | jn this manner: 


rank and file of the army, but with the general! “Now, lad, you see what it is to gain time. Here 
public. Confidence in them has doubtless | Iam, dressed and ready for breakfast, with half 
prompted many benefactions by which the | 40 hour in which to read a chapter in the Bible 
organization has been enriched. It may be | #24 to commit a verse to memory which may serve 
expected that means will be found to prosecute a useful purpose during the day. Now I shall 


ind jent " ‘yearen pers open the good book at random, and read any verse 
any independent enterprise of a missionary nature | 4, which my eye chances to light; and I think it 


> 7 ; probable that the verse will have some special 
Nevertheless, there is no reason to believe that | application for the events of the day. Meanwhile, 
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for breakfast, and not a minute to spare for good 
reflections.” 

For a week or more this address was repeated 
every morning with little variation, and the chance 
passage read aloud. Then the young man gave 
the Scotchman a dose of his own medicine. 

It was a cold morning when the Scotchman, 
wearied by late hours the previous night, over- 
slept. The younger roommate arose softly, dressed 
himself quickly and aroused him. 

“Here I am,” began the convert to the new 
gospel of early rising, “in complete order for 
breakfast and ready to turn to a verse in the good 


book which may serve me a useful turn during the | 


day.” 

“Well done,” said the Scotchman, rubbing his 
hands. 

“You know, too,” continued the young man, 
without a smile on his face, “that one’s hands may 
be directed by something tfiat is not blind chance 
to a verse which may be highly significant.” 

“Certainly,” said the Scotchman, pleased to 
perceive that his lesson had been aptly learned by 
the pupil. “Open the book and read the first 
passage which your eye catches.” 

The young man opened the book, and without a 
pause or a smile read the following verse from 
Proverbs: 

“He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, 
rising early in the morning, it shall be counted a 
curse to him.” 

The serious Scotchman was taken back so 
completely by the sentiment that he demanded the 
book and had to read the verse through his 
spectacles before he could believe that his com- 
panion was not deceiving him. 

“Well, lad,” he remarked gravely, “I suppose it 
was meant for my benefit. Dll let you sleep 
another morning.” 
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AUTHORS’ MISTAKES. 


It has been a common delusion, especially on 
the part of poets, that the sunflower faces the sun 
—follows it, as it were, in its course through the 
heavens. The lines of Thomas Moore are well 
known and often sung: 

As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look that she turn’d when he rose. 

This is a blunder. The sunflower, like most 
other flowers, faces oftener in a southern direction 
than any other, but it does not swing on the stem, 
and once in bloom, remains throughout its exist- 
ence facing the same spot in the heavens or on the 
earth. It @ called the sunflower because of its 
showy yellow heads with their radiating petals, like 
the rays of the sun. Any one who has cultivated 
the flower knows that it is stationary on the stalk. 


Authors have made many blunders quite as grave | 


as this. Shakespeare, who was not a scholar, 
made many mistakes. His are chiefly anachro- 
nisms, or the introduction of persons or events out 


of their proper time. Old-time authors, for that | 


matter, made little pretence of accuracy in such 
matters. 

Shakespeare, for instance, speaks of turkeys in 
plays the times of which long antedate the im- 
portation of the first turkeys from America. In 
“Henry IV.” the carrier complains that “the 
turkeys in my panier are quite starved,” though 
Henry IV. reigned a hundred years before America 
was discovered. In “Henry V.” Gower says to 
Fluetlen, of Pistol, ‘Here he comes, swelling like a 
turkey-cock.” 

Worse than these is the anachronism in “Julius 
Cesar,” in which Brutus says to Cassius, “Count 
the clock!’ To which Cassius replies, “The clock 
hath stricken three.” Striking clocks were un- 
known in Czsar’s time, and for many centuries 
afterward. 

A curious blunder was that of Chaucer in his 
“Court of Love,” in which he says that the throstle 
“sings so sweet a tune that Tubal himself, the first 
musician, could not equal it.” He meant Jubal; 
for the moment he had forgotten his Bible. 

A less excusable error of time than Shake- 
speare’s, because it belongs to a period when 
authors had begun to regard such matters, is made 
by Schiller, the great German author, in his 
“Piccolomini.” He speaks there of a “lightning 
conductor,” though the time of the piece is at 
least one hundred and fifty years before that 
invention. 

Nowadays the critics, and even the public, have 
grown so sharp-¢yed in such matters that an 
author was lately much laughed at because, in a 
story, he had a young woman writing on a type- 
writer, not before the machine was invented, but 
some two years before it came into common use. 


+ 
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A SOFT-HEARTED STATESMAN. 


The late Charles Floquet, who had been at the 
head of the government of the French Republic in 
more than one ministry, was a redoubtable fighter 
in politics, but was nevertheless a very tender- 
hearted man. His extreme benevolence was some- 
times taken advantage of by his subordinates. 

Once, when Prime Minister, Floquet had signed 
an order for the dismissal of a funetionary who 
did not properly perform his duties, and could not 
be made to do so. A friend of this functionary, 
who had access to the minister, and who knew his 
characteristic in this respect, said to Monsieur 
Floquet about the man: 

“You could not do otherwise, Mr. Minister, for 
the man is incorrigible. But it’s too bad he has 
eight children.” 

“Eight children!” exclaimed Floquet. 

“Yes, sir. There are eight of them.” 

Monsieur Floquet dropped the order for the 
man’s dismissal upen the table reflectively. 

“But, Mr. Minister,” said the friend, “you can 
hardly be governed by considerations of benevo- 
lence in such a matter.” 

“I suppose not. But eight children! Eight chil- 
dren are a lot to take care of in these times.” 

Floquet put the dismissal away in a pigeon-hole, 
and said, with an air of great severity: 

“Send this fellow to me to-morrow!” 

The next day the troublesome official came. 
Monsieur Floquet gave him a scolding, and said to 





him that he ought to be discharged, and that he 
| certainly would be but for his eight children! 
This announcement was as good as an assurance 
of perpetuity in office to the lazy functionary, for 
he certainly took no step to reduce the number of 
his children. He did no better in his work, but 
held his place as long as Monsieur Floquet was in 
office. 


A FOUR-LEGGED BIRD. 


The crested hoactzin of British Guiana, the only 
survivor of a race of birds which are known as 
fossils, is described in the Popular Science News. 
The hoactzin inhabits the most secluded forests of 
South America, and its survival beyond its con- 
geners is doubtless owing to its retiring habits and 
the fact that it feeds on wild arum leaves, which 
| gives its flesh a most offensive flavor, rendering it 

unfit for food. 


The chief peculiarity of the hoactzin consists in 
the fact that when it is hatched it possesses four 
well-developed legs. The young birds leave the 
nest and climb about like monkeys over the adjoin- 
——— and look more like tree-toads than birds. 

he modification of the forelimbs begins at once 
after hatching, the claws of the digits fall off. the 
whole claw-like hand begins to flatten, and becomes 
wing-shape. Feathers soon appear, and before 
full growth is reached not a vestige remains of its 
original character. 

Prof. F. A. Lueas says of the hoactzin: “The 
adult birds not only have no claws upon their 
wings, but their thumbs even are so poorly devel- 
oped that one would hardly suspect that in the 
nestlings we have the nearest approach to a quad- 
ruped found among existing birds.” 

One curious feature noticed with a nestling 
which had been upset in the river was its power of 
rapid swimming and diving when pursued. Owing 
to this power the little creature managed to evade 
allefforts to secure it. The prolonged immersion 
which a nestling will undergo, instinctively and 
voluntarily, or which an adult bird will endure in 
an attempt to drown it, seems quite remarkable. 


WELL MET. 


James Edward Oglethorpe founded the colony of 
| Georgia in 1733, and the houses erected by him 
formed the beginning of Savannah. After founding 
the colony he returned to England and received 
promotion in the army, in which, at the time of his 
death, he held a commission as general. When a 
young man General Oglethorpe served in the 
Austrian army under Prince Eugene. 


During this period he was one day sitting at table 
with a Prince of Wiirtemberg. The prince took up 
a glass of wine, and by a fillip, made some of it fly 
in Oglethorpe’s face. 

Here was a sore dilemma. To have challenged 
the insolent prince on the spot might have fixed a 
quarrelsome character on the young soldier; to 
have taken no notice of it might have been consid- 
ered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping 
his eye upon the prince, and smiling all the time, as 
if he took what his highness had done in jest, said: 

“Mon prince, that’s a good joke, but we do it 
much better in England,” and threw a whole glass 
of wine in the prince’s face. 

The — alf-rose from his chair, hot with 
anger ; but an old general who sat by checked him 
and said, “Jl a bien fait, mon prince, vous 0 avez 


commence” (He has done right, my prince, you 


began it). 


|. The prince, thus admonished, recovered himself | 
and smiled, and so what might have ended in a_ 


tragedy terminated in good humor and an added 


respect for young Oglethorpe. 


HE PULLED THE TOOTH. 


The sight of a row of forceps has closed the 
mouths of many sufferers, even after they had 
seated themselves in the dentist’s chair. Dental 
surgeons anticipate this. The Philadelphia Record 
tells how a dentist of that city made an obstinate 
Irishman show his teeth. 

Pat came to his office with his jaw very much 
swollen from a tooth he desired to have pulled. 
But when the suffering son of Erin got into the 
dentist's chair and saw the gleaming pair of forceps 
approaching his face, he positively refused to open 
his mouth. — : 

The mee eee told his office boy to prick 
his patient with a pin, and when Pat opened his 
mouth to yell the dentist seized the tooth, and out 
it came. . 

“Tt didn’t hurt as much as you expected it would, 
did it?” the dentist asked, —- 

“Well, no,” replied Pat, hesitatingly, as if 
doubting the truthfulness of his admission. “But,” 
he added, placing his hand on the spot where the 
boy jabbed him with the pin, ‘“Begorra, little did 
I think the roots would reach down like that.” 


COURT-ROOM IMPUDENCE. 


There are some men whom it is dangerous 
to deal with in any but the most sober fashion. 
Such a man must have been old Tom Logan, an 
Oregon lawyer, and an inveterate wag of whom 

| the Northwest Magazine tells a story: 

One day Logan was arguing a case before Chief 
Justice Greene of the Supreme Court of what was 
then the Territory of Washington. Opposed to 
h was a backwoods lawyer named Browne. 

| Logan continually referred to the counsel on the 
| other side as if his name were spelled “Browny,” 
| to the evident annoyance of that gentleman. At 
last the judge interfered, remarking: 
“Mr. Logan, this gentleman’s name is spelled 
B-r-0-w-n-e, and is pronounced Brown, not apo 
Now my name is spelled G-r-e-e-n-e, but you would 
| not pronounce it Greeny, would you?” 
“That,” replied Logan, gravely, but with a 
| merry twinkle in his eye, “depends entirely on 
how your Honor decides this case.” 





HER MOUTH. 
It is said that a certain English portrait-painter 
| has almost as great a reputation for joking as for 
| taking excellent likenesses. One evening he was 
| speaking of a beautiful young girl whose portrait 
| he had just finished. 

|. “Her features are exquisitely molded, I have 
| heard,” said a friend who had seen neither the 
| portrait nor its original. 

| “Beautiful forehead and eyes,” returned the 
| artis isely, “hand nose, fine chin, mouth 





like an elephant’s.” 
“Mouth like an elephant’s!” echoed his friend 
|indismay. “Whata terrible misfortune! Do you 
| mean that it is so enormous and—What do you 
mean?” 
| “Only that it is filled with superb ivory, madam,” 
| returned the artist with his usual gravity. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 











mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 

of Burnett's Cocoaine. {Adr. | O TIMES ] 0) 
for 30 cents. It will 
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sample. 
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A Lullaby. 


Sleep, m 


dear one, sleep: 
h men laugh, what though men weep’ 
yhat though the wind and rain 
Murmur their rapture or their pain? 

uove watches over thee 
Like the still moon above the sea. 


Sleep, my dear one, sleep: 
What though men toil, what though they reap? 
hat though the devious days 
Lead radiant lives in darkened ways? 
Sorrow is not for thee, 
soul and heart of me. 


Sleep, my dear one, sleep— 
Time in its tenderness shall keep 
hy sweetly budding soul 
In its divinely wise control : 
iope sings its song for thee, 
Hope that is now and yet to be. 


Sleep, my dear one, sleep: 
The hours move fast, they rush, they leap; 
Red sunrise, then the noon- 
A life is lived and lost so soon! 
} fate be kind to thee, 
Soul of my soul and heart of me. 
GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


What thou 
Vv 


Soul of my 
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An Oversight. 


In his “Forty Years in the English Post-Office” 
Mr. I. E. Baines tells a stirring story which 
illustrates the difference between the slow- pacing 
old times and the swift-going new. 

Sixty years ago the mails were carried through 
England by coaches. At the principal towns, 
four horses, harnessed, and two post-boys ready 
for the road, were always in waiting in case of 
accidents. 

On one occasion, when an important bill respect- 
ing the West Indies was before Parliament, the 
packet for those colonies was detained at Falmouth 
until the decision should be reached. At last the 
vote was taken, and the bags containing despatches 
and instructions from the Colonial office to the 
West Indian governors and consuls came down 
to Exeter, and as was supposed were all sent on 
by coach to Falmouth. 

In the middle of the night a porter was dismayed 
to find a huge leather portmanteau in a dark 
corner of the office. It was the bag of despatches. 

In a twinkling a post-boy sprang on one of the 
waiting horses, and shot forward to warn all the 
posting stations on the hundred miles of road to 
Falmouth. Behind him followed at breakneck 
pace a chaise and four with the bag. The mail- 
coach had four and a half hours the start. The 
post-boy dashed on, sounding his horn. 

Toll-gates flew open, fresh horses stood waiting 
for the chaise down through Devon and Cornwall. 
When the chaise reached Falmouth it had made 
up the four hours, but in the odd half-hour the 
mails had been carried on board the ship, and she 
was now under full sail, leaving the harbor. 

The post-boys flung the bag into a boat and 
gave chase. Pendennis Castle fired a gun. The 
packet understood the signal, hove to, and the 
bag was flung on board. 

This seems slow work to us now, when 
instructions can be cabled from London to the 
other side of the world in an hour. Yet away 
back in still slower days, we read of a monarch 
who, when he would make known in haste an 
edict to his kingdom, caused letters to be prepared 
and sent them by ‘“‘riders on mules, camels and 
young dromedaries.’’ 

But after all, it is precisely the same human 
energy that uses the camel, or the mail-coach, or 
the lightning. We have better tools than our 
brother one century or twenty centuries ago, but 
are we any better than he? Are we serving God or 
our fellow-men with greater devotion and keener 
perceptions of truth and light than he served 
them? That is really the important question to 
ask. 


a --O— 





Gladstone’s Family Life. 


A large-hearted old man who loves children is 
sure, no matter how masterful he may be, to be 
ruled by some child. Mr. Gladstone is no excep- 
tion. His sunny little granddaughter, Dorothy 
Drew, rules her illustrious grandfather as imperi- 
ously as he ruled his party in the days of his 
political leadership. The grand old man finds 
pleasure in her companionship, and even when 
posed for a picture allows her to clasp his hand 
tightly, as if to force him to keep quiet. Says the 
New York Tribune: 

Never was a family more truly united than that 
of the Gladstones. They constitute the most 
wholesome type of the English country-family, 
wholesome in mind and wholesome in body, and 
no breath of dissension or scandal has ever dis- 
turbed the serenity of their mutual relations. 

Sons and daughters, as well as those who have 
entered the family by marriage, all vie with one 
another in reverence and devotion for the one who 
has done so much to render the name which they 
bear illustrious, a synonym for justice, piety and 
generosity. 

But superior to them all on that score is the 
“Grand Old Woman,’ as the venerable Mrs. 
Gladstone, the once famous beauty, Catherine 
Glynn, is affectionately described throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

No wife is more watchful and devoted than she, 
and Mr. Gladstone has made few political speeches 
in Parliament when she has not sat in the gallery 
inspiriting him with the knowledge of her pres- 
ence, and few public addresses outside the walls 
of Westminster when she has not sat by his side, 
whether on the platform or on the hustings. 

Indeed, on one occasion, when, about fifteen 
years ago, he was called upon to speak in the 
open air at Greenwich to an extremely hostile 
audience, she won the day for him by standing 
throughout at his side holding an umbrella to 
shield his silvered locks from the glare of the sun. 










| who knew a Scriptural reason for the name. 








Instead of the hisses, the howls, and even the 


missiles that were anticipated from the mob, there | come. 


arose cheers for the “Grand Old Couple” and for 
their “Grand Old Gamp.” 
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The Name Meeting-House. 


Church, as a name for a house ot worship, is 
now a more dignified word than meeting-house. 
Its associations are solemn and sacred, while those 
of meeting-house are social and to some minds 
almost ludicrous. Witness Lowell’s line: 


When I’ve once made up my mind no meeting-house is 


But in the beginning it. was noteso. The name 
meeting-house was probably suggested to the 
Puritans by a text familiar to them but forgotten 
by many of their descendants. 

The “Tent of Meeting,” which in the Revised 
Version has been substituted for “Tabernacle of 
the Congregation,” is a change for the better, and 
had been proposed long before by Bishop Patrick. 
It is an exact equivalent of meeting-house in the 
eyes of tent-dwellers. 


No doubt it was so in the view of the Pilgrims, 


tent was so called, not as the place where man met 
with man, but as the spot where the sacred historian 
declares that God first met with Moses alone, and 
then with the people of Israel. It was the door of 
this Tent (the only house of tent-dwellers) of 


| Meeting, or meeting-house, concerning which the 


divine declaration is made in Exodus 25: 22, ““There 
I will meet with thee, and I will commune with 
thee ... of all things which I will give thee in com- 
mandment,” and also in Exodus 29: 43, “There [in 
that meeting-house] I will meet with the children 
of Israel.” 

The earliest meetings of the Pilgrim fathers in 
England were at the house of Elder Robinson, and 
were as far as possible secret in order to avoid 

rsecutors. They never built a house of worship 
n England, and as has been shown by the pains- 
taking researches of George Sumner, they never 
had one in Holland. Their meetings there, if not 
in a hired hall, were in the house of the same 
Robinson, “which was large and the scene of the 
farewell feast prepared for the emigrating Pilgrims 
by who remained in Leyden.” (Sumner, 
p. 51. 

The earliest occurrence of the word meeting- 
house that. has met the eye of the writer is in 
Governor Bradford’s “History of the Plimouth 
[sic] Plantation,” so strangely lost and yet more 
strangely found. ey te the earliest religious 
building in Puritan America the governor’s words 
are these: “This summer [1622] they [the men of 
Plymouth] built a fort both strong and comly [sic 
which served them also for a meeting-house an 
was fitted accordingly for that use.” (P. 126.) 

It may be that they had so named the dwelling 
of their elder in Leyden, but no proof of such a 
naming has come to light. If they really began in 
Holland to speak of their ‘“‘meeti nee, their 
spirituality and their fondness for Scriptural allu- 
sions indicate that, in song the term, their 
thoughts were not so much on its human as its 
divine significance; meaning communion, to be 
sure, with those who walked to the house of God 
in company, but above all meeting God where He 
had promised to meet His people. 

The first of all known meeting-houses was 
described within five years of its erection by the 
earliest visitor from New York. In 1627 De Rasiéres 
wrote: “Their Plymouth fort on the [Burial] hill 
is a large square house made of thick sawn planks, 
with six cannon on its roof. The lower part they 
use for their church. They assemble by beat of 
drum, each with his firelock, in front of the 
captain’s door, the preacher with his cloak on, the 
governor in a long robe. They march three 
abreast.” 

Quakers call their places of worship meeting- 
houses, but their founder, Fox, was not born till 
two years after the name had been given in 
Plymouth. All dissenting churches are styled 
meeting-houses by English Churchmen, but they 
could not have been so styled before the name had 
been — by Pilgrims, inasmuch as no English 
———e house has been found to antedate that of 
1622 in Plymouth. 

In connection with that weak beginning the 
name is pathetic; it becomes sublime when we 
behold it associated with Moath, that glorified spot 
to which the Israelites were bidden to come and 
meet their God. 


— 





Terrible Mountain Adventure. 


The Spokane Spokesman-Review, a Washington 
paper, tells the story of one of the most thrilling 
and dreadful mountain adventures that have ever 
occurred in that region. In December, 1895, three 
men, named Bronkins, Rouse and Snyder, went 
into the mountains northwest of Athol, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, forty miles east of 
Spokane, ona trapping expedition. They succeeded 
well, and on Christmas day Rouse left the camp 
with a lot of furs which were to be sold at Athol, 
and the proceeds invested in traps. On New 
Year’s day the other two were to go out to meet 
Rouse and help him bring in the traps. 

On that day they started, Bronkins taking the 
lead. In a little while a blizzard set in, and the 
two men lost their wer, They beat about in the 


mountains, going exac in the wrong direction. 
The snow became terribly deep and the cold 
extreme. 


Night overtook them. They were among tall 
trees, but Ley had _ brought no hatchet, and could 
= obtain a little fuel by ye off bark with 
their fingers. In this way they kept a small fire. 

The morning sun showed them that they had 
taken the wrong direction; but in the endeavor to 
retrace their steps by a short cut, they became 
entangled in deep ravines, unfathomable masses 
of snow and fallen logs. They had not a scrap of 
food, and at four in the afternoon Bronkins became 
so much exhausted from hunger, cold and fatigue 
that he could go no farther, and lay down to die. 

Snyder dragged him along as well as he could, 
forcing him into some activity, though he himself 
was almost ready to give up. Bronkins begged to 
be left behind. “If you stick to me,” he said to 
Snyder, ‘“‘we shall both die here; and if you go on 
alone you'll get out anyway, and probably you'll 
— at the camp, and he’ll come and get me 
out. 

Snyder saw that this was the only thing to be 
done. The camp could not be more than a mile 
and a half away. He left his comrade and plunged 
alone into the bottomless snow. he darkness 
came on, and he was still plunging helplessly. 

He was lost again; he could not go on, and yet 
to lie down or to sit down meant fall asleep 
and a moment’s sleep meant death. He reeled 
against a small tree; instinctively he threw his 
a —_ apoand . = a t one poling the tree. 

e resolved to do this un a t came again 
—if he could stand so long. _— - 

The little tree helped him to keep his feet. 
Round and round it he went, hour after hour; 
often he caught himself dozing, and at such times 
he swallowed a little tobacco, which made him 
retch, and the process revived him, enabling him 
to resume his terrible march. His arm around the 
tree, his feet became perfectly dead and senseless. 





This | 
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| he was three hours in covering the distance. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





At last he was dimly aware that daylight. had | 


He let go the tree and started on, for he 
felt that the camp must be in a certain direction. 
t was really only two hundred yards oang, SS 

1en 


he heard ashout; Rouse was there, and two others 
with him, and was shouting to see if he could raise 
his missing companions. 

Snyder answered the call with a feeble sound. 
Rouse and the others heard it, and rushed out to 
meet him. They brought him in, did what was to 
be done for him; and set out at his direction to find 
Bronkins. 

Not more than fifteen steps from the place 
where Snyder must have left him, they found the 

r fellow’s dead y. He had leaped face first 
nto a great drift of snow, as if to make all possible 
haste to give himself up to the element which had 
called upon him for his life, and there had fallen 
into his last sleep. 

The dead trapper was wrapped in his blankets 
and taken to Coeur d’Alene and buried. Snyder 
was taken to the hospital at Spokane, where it 
was found that both his feet were solidly frozen, 
and also his right hand, with which he ha grasped 


| the little tree on that terrible night. It was feared 





that amputation of both feet would be necessary, 
but the surgeons had a hope of saving them. 


oe 


Arbutus. 


Thou tiny ropheey in pink and whi 

hat ere the April rains are fully driec 
Creepest between the dead leaves into sight 
A fairy message from the underside 
Of this decey, to tell us what sweet hinge 
Shall in their season blossom and grow fair. 
And fling their morning perfumes on the wings 
Of the soft winds that roam the summer air, 
I would that thou couldst teach me how to make, 
Among the dead leaves of my passing days, 
Some flower of word or deed, for whose sweet sake 
I might seem nobler to my inward gaze. 


ARTHUR WILLIS COLTON. 
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Pleasantries. 


Jonathan M’Carty, a Tennessean who went West 
and “grew up with the country,” which he after- 
ward served in Congress, had a liking for practical 
jokes of the more harmless sort. He. fully be- 
lieved in the general integrity of mankind, and was 
always warmly indignant at the common assertion 
that “every man has his price.” In those early 
times in the West, he sometimes went on long 
journeys to purchase tobacco and other Southern 
products. 


At one time he took with him a large amount of 
bills of the state bank of Indiana. They had never 
been used, and their beautiful freshness suggested 
to him a test of some particular specimen of 
humanity. 

On his passage up the Cumberland River he 
made the acquaintance of a Kentucky farmer, who 
proved to have kindred tastes with his own, and 
— whom he consequently “struck up a friend- 
8 


“Now,” said he to himself, “here is a chance to 
— whether this particular man has his 
price.” 

One day, therefore, he whispered to his friend, in 
a mysterious fashion, that he wished to see him 
petvesely. He led the wa his state-room, and 

e Kentuckian followed. M’Carty drew the curtain 
over the window, bolted the door, and opened his 
carpet-bag. He took from it a large roll of bank- 
bills, looked hastily under the berths to make sure 
anew that nobody was present, and then spread 
the money on the bed, saying: 

“There, Mr. Smith, is as good money as -_ ever 
issued by a bank. It will pass anywhere. Now I 
could let you have it on such terms as would enable 
you to make a handsome thing out of it.” 

Mr. Smith looked amazed beyond measure, and 
the joker continued: 

“Don’t be afraid of it. It’s as good as the bank. 
It will go anywhere. What should you say if I 
should offer it to you for twenty-five cents on the 
dollar? You could pay it out for tobacco, dollar 
for dollar!” 

By this time the other man had recovered from 
his bewilderment. He backed away from his 
tempter, with very evident disgust. 

. ‘d rather not!” he said. “I’d really rather 
not! 

The words were mild, but evidently they sprang 
from the stoutest of hearts, and M’Carty was 
eee. At least he had not found this man’s 
price. 

But semetimes it happened that his jokes were 
for the schooling of others rather than for his own 
diverting. 

Years ago when postage was high, double postage 
could be prepaid or not, according to the option of 
the sender. An acquaintance of Mr. *Carty 
wrote him from a distance in regard to a subject 
with which he had no manner of concern, and 
failed to prepay the postage. He promptly attended 
to the business invoived, but said, in replying to 
his correspondent: 

“Your postmaster is dishonest. He did not mark 
your letter prepaid. Of course you intended to 
— y it, as no one writes to another on his own 

usiness without doing so. That you may have 
evidence of his dishonesty, I return your letter 
herewith.” 

The return of the letter again necessitated 
— postage which, of course, the recipient had 

pay. 
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How to Cook Birds. 


Great discoveries have often been made by 
accident. Such was the case with the author of 
“TIee-Bound on Kolguef.” It was more by luck 
than skill that he discovered, as he thinks, the 
true way to roast a grouse—with the feathers on! 
He and his one companion had matches, but fuel 
was so scarce as to be almost non-existent. Here 
follows his story: 

We were pretty hungry. After eating a bit of 
raw bacon and a biscuit, we made some cocoa. I 
had fenced the spirit-lamp with lichen and moss 
as a guard against the wind. Presently the moss 
itself caught fire; and this idea flashed upon me: 
“Why not make a moss fire, and try to cook with 





ayhne did not believe this possible ; but I set to 
work and scrabbled up all the moss round about, 
earth and all,—it was very dry,—and soon had a 
big, smoldering fire. 

Now we had a gone, and the next and obvious 
reflection was: “Why not cook it?” 

Hyland cut off the wings, pulled out the tail, 
cleaned the bird, and then we stuffed him, feathers 
and all, into the middle of the fire, and collecting 
more and more moss, piled it on top. 

From time to time we took a peep, just to see 
how the bird was getting on; but always he was 
= the same feathered fowl that we had putin. At 

he end of half an hour the case looked hopeless. 
This we could not understand, as the fire was 
really quite hot inside. So then we began a 
with knives. They seemed to go in very easily. 

There was no doubt about it—the bird was get- 
ting soft! 

e gave it another ten minutes or so, and then 
pulled it out of the fire, determined to have grouse 





| the roof. 
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for supper, done or underdone. It came out 
perfectly cooked. The feathers, which were barely 
singed, stripped clean off with the skin; and there 
it was, just like a gipsy’s hedgehog. 

I can only tell you this, that no grouse ever 
turned out of the kitchen by your best fancy cook 
was a match to this bird. And it stands to reason 
that it should be so; for trussed and roasted in 
the ordinary way, ali the tea, so to say, runs out 
of the tea-leaves. 

I am sure that ours is the way to cook all feath- 
ered game. 





Known by His Cloth. 


CPothes do not make the man, but there are 
occasions when they may be considered as almost 
undeniable evidence of a gentleman, and may 
even establish his claim to a respectable social 
position. Such an occasion once arose in the 
youth of the poet, N. P. Willis, and is related by 
Charles K. Tuckerman in his “Personal Recollec- 
tions of Notable People.” 


I was too young to have known Willis when he 
flitted about like a butterfly in the staid society of 
Boston, although his father’s house stood next to 
our own. Each had its garden in front, and was 
entered by a fe way. 

Young Willis returned home one night, and 
finding the gate locked, attempted to scale the 
fence. He had got one foot well over the railing. 
when the other one was seized by the night watch- 
man, who informed him that the sooner he de- 
scended from his elevated position and went with 
him “quietly,” the better. 

The bane gentleman at once explained that he 
resided in the house, and mentioned his name; but 
the watchman was not to be fooled. That “little 
game was played out,” he declared. It “‘wouldn’t 

0 down.” In oe eee ne of recent house rob- 
ries in the neighborhood, he had been especially 
sppoumes to that beat, and he was glad to say 
that the prisoner, as ‘one of the gang,” was atelast 
secured. 

The ears | poet and man of fashion was in 
despair. All arguments in proof of his respecta- 
bility failed, and he was on the point of yielding 
and being marched off to durance vile until the 
morning should set matters right. when an idea 
occurred to him. 

“My friend,” said he, “you refuse to take my 
word that I am a gentleman, so put your hand 
here,” and he held up a leg that the officer might 
feel the texture of the broadcloth that enveloped 
it. “Do you ror that a house-breaker would 
wear trousers like these?” 

This evidence of “the gentleman’—always a 
peculiarly sensitive int with Willis—was too 
strong for the abashed policeman, and he released 
his hold upon the prisoner with profuse apologies 
-_ regrets—at least so said Willis, who told the 
story. 


~~ 
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A Vegetable-Garden on Shipboard. 


The Portland Oregonian chronicles the arrival at 
that port of the ship Mowhan from Belfast, Lreland, 
after a voyage that was in one respect remarkable. 
It appears that the ship’s ballast consisted of 
about two thousand tons of Irish soil. This, 
when levelled off, made a pretty good-sized garden 
patch, and the crew with commendable thrift took 
it into their heads to improve it. 


They planted a good stock of garden truck— 
cabbages, leeks, turnips, radishes, peas,, beans, 
lettuce and other things. These came up in due 
course, and flourished eg especially while 
the ship was in the tropics, and the men had fresh 
“garden sass” to their hearts’ content. 

As they rounded Cape Horn they replanted the 
garden, and by the time they reached the Equator 
worrees was again green, and the table well 

ec 


su . 

f ne two drawbacks were the weeds, which grew 
apace, and the inroads of the ship’s drove of pigs, 
which were kept in the “farm-yard attachment.” 
and which on several occasions, when the ship 
was rolling heavily, broke out of bounds and of 
course did their best to obtain their share of the 
garden truck. 

The last pig was killed and served up with green 
vegetables just before the Mowhan entered the 
mouth of the Columbia River. On the arrival of 
the ship at Portland the Irish earth was discharged 
on the elevator company’s dock, where, as the 
Oregonian says, it is piled up neatly so that any 
exiled patriot who wishes a bit of the ‘ould sod” 
has only to go and get it. 





Overneat. 


By way of proving that Massachusetts women 
sometimes carry household neatness too far, the 
Boston Galaxy once told a story of a country- 
woman in the town of H., whose house took fire in 
All the neighbors, as a matter of course, 
came rushing up to put out the fire; but as the 
streets were very muddy and the neighbors had 
not picked their way carefully, in their haste to 
save the house, their boots were covered with 
mud. 


The housewife met them at the front door. 
get at the fire they must go up-stairs. 

“No,” she said, “them stairs has just been 
washed—I cleaned ’em this morning with my own 
hands, and I aint going to have you traipsin’ up 
and down with your dirty feet.’ 

“But the fire’s got to be put out!” they gasped. 

“You haint got to go on my stairs!’”’ she an- 
swered. She stood steadfastly where she was, and 
would not let a man in. Meantime the firesmade 
swift headway, and soon consumed the entire 
house. 

“I don’t care,” the neat housewife is said to 
have remarked, as she watched the conflagration 
from the other side of the road, “I don’t believe 
there’s a house in Massachusetts could burn down 
any cleaner’n that, for I scrubbed it myself with 
my own hands—and that’s some consolation!” 


To 
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Sharply Rebuked. 


The Westminster Gazette recalls an anecdote 
which was once related by Canon Wilberforce 
while preaching in the Abbey: 


Christmas Evans, a famous Welsh preacher, had 
ventured to express in public his admiration for 
the singing of Jenny Lind, and even to give thanks 
for the same. Some of the straiter members of his 
congregation were scandalized, and one of them 
felt called upon to mount the pulpit steps and 
administer a public rebuke to the minister. 

In the course of his admonition, he asked: 

“Do you mean to teach that a man who should 
die at one of Jenny Lind’s concerts would go to 
heaven?” 

“Sir,” was the instant response of Mr. Evans. 
“a Christian will go to heaven wherever he dies, 
but a fool remains a fool, even on the pulpit steps. 
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| when school is out, and stay till dark. Couldn’t 
we get along that way, don’t you think, Mr. 
Bell?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Mr. Bell, whose counte- 
nance had now become very cheerful ; “‘that’ll do 
first-rate. You mean business, I see. Run 
along home now with the little girl and the 
groceries, and be back as soon as possible, if 
your mother is willing.’’ 

The express wagon made excellent time on the 
homeward trip with its passenger and freight, 
and was back again empty in a very few 
minutes, ready for business. 

Freddie worked with a will, finding many little 
things to do about the store when there was 
nothing to be delivered. 

And though he is dbiranbever co cual. “He’s no shirk, that’s certain,’’ Mr. Bell said 
He really wasn’t afraid at all. | to himself more than once. 

He had no powder, he had no gun, | During the forenoon old Mrs. Lane sent for a 
But honest and true, when the hunt was done, _|_ sack of flour. 

He brought home all that his hands could hold, | ‘Well, I must look up some other way of 
And every one was as bright as gold. | sending that,” said Mr. Bell. “You can’t 
For in field and garden and all about manage it. There’s several steps to go up, so 
The dan-de-tions have blossomed out. you can’t wheel it in, and there won’t be anybody 
to help you carry it.” 

“Wait a minute,” replied Freddie, as he ran 

. : | out of the store. Presently he came back with a 
Freddie and His Express. boy a little larger than himself. 

‘Take your little wagon and run down to Mr. | “Tom’s going to help me with the flour,’’ he 
Bell’s for a few groceries, Freddie, if you please,” | announced, adding with a business-like air, “Will 
said Mrs. Snow, one Saturday morning after | you please pay him five cents, and take it out of 
breakfast. ‘“‘Here is the list.” my wages, Mr. Bell?’ 

“All right,” and taking the piece of paper, Mr. Bell assented with an odd smile, and lifted 
Freddie went out to the shed for his red express | the flour onto the cart. The boys started carefully 
wagon of which he was 
so proud. 

“Me go, too, Feddie,” 
cried little Bertha, getting 
up hastily from the corner 
where she had been dress- 
ing her doll, with many 
admonitions as to its con- 
duct during the day, and 
now dropping it on the 
floor in her excitement. 

“All right,” said Fred- 
die again, “I guess there'll 
be room enough for you 
and the groceries, too, 
won’t there, mamma?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty. I 
only want a few things,” 
replied mamma, tying the 
little girl’s bonnet under 
her chin. 

“susie go, too,’’ con- 
tinued Bertha, picking up 
her doll feet foremost, 
and clambering into the 
wagon, where she was 
soon holding dolly very 
carefully, right side up, 
and calling, “Get up, 
pony! Get up!” 

Freddie trotted off, 
kicking his heels franti- 
cally about, greatly to the 
delight of his passenger. 

Mr. Bell’s store was a 
small one, with a rather 
light trade, and his only 
assistant was a strong, 
good-sized boy, who 
helped behind the counter 
and also delivered by 
hand the greater part of 
the purchases, aside from 
those carried home by 
customers themselves. 

This morning the clerk was absent, and Mr. | 
Bell was looking glum. 

““Where’s Dan? Delivering goods?” inquired 
Freddie, just to be sociable. 

“No; I wish he was,” replied Mr. Bell, in a 
rather unamiable tone. ‘“He’s home, sick. Fever | 
of some sort. What I’m going to do till he gets 
back is more’n I know. Have to hunt up another 
boy, I suppose; but don’t know of any one that 
would do that I’d want. 

**Trade’s slim now,” he continued, encouraged | 
to talk by Freddie’s evident interest, “and I | 
could get along tolerably well alone awhile, if; The frivolous young mother was two years 
’twa’n’t for delivering. I’ve got to have some|old. She had ever so many children but very 
one for that, anyhow.” few of them had heads. But the frivolous young 

“Oh, let me, Mr. Bell, with my express!’ | mother possessed a big heart and she loved her 
Freddie cried eagerly, dropping the package of headless children quite as much as the ones whose 
tea which the merchant had just handed him | heads refused to be knocked off. 
right on top of Bertha’s head instead of into her; During the day the frivolous young mother 
lap. “I can just as well as not. I want to earn | tossed her babies around the house in fine style, 
some money for Easter like everything, and I’d | but at night when her lids began drooping over 
work cheap.” her sleepy brown eyes, she would seat herself in 

Mr. Bell looked sharply at the animated little | her little rocking-chair and cry, ‘‘Baby doll!” 
fellow, whose snub nose came just above the | 
counter, and considered a few moments before | the house with the frivolous young mother had 
answering. Then he said slowly, “‘Well, I don’t | a lot of work to do. ‘“She’s only got three of 
know but what you’d do. I guess you could | them,” the black boy would say, and he would 
carry most everything. 
you couldn’t manage, I could hire a team a little | another and another, and bring them to the 
while. I have to sometimes, anyhow. frivolous young mother. She would kiss them 

“You might try it to-day ; but you’ll have to go | right in the holes and still ery, ‘‘Baby doll!” 
to school next week, won’t you?” “Laws a massy!” the weary black boy would 

Freddie looked rather sober at this, and he also | sigh, ‘‘she’s hollerin’ for that leetle old thing 
considered a few moments; then he brightened | what used to have the chiny head. I got to find 
again. it sho’ ’nough ’fore she'll let a feller rest.” 

“T’ll come in the morning soon as your store is| Not until her seven dolls were in her arms 
open, and work till nine,” he said. ‘Then I’ll| would the frivolous young mother leave off 
come at noon,—we have an hour and a half,— | screaming ‘‘Baby doll!” Then, closely embracing 

her seven children, she would climb into the lap 


and I’ll bring my dinner and eat it when there 
isn’t anything else to do. And I'll come again | of the dolls’ grandmamma to be sung to sleep. 




















A Mighty Hunter. 
Our little Robbie, just three years old, 


Went hunting for “lion’s-teeth.” Wasn't he 


bold? 





~~ 
> | 





Full Fare. 

I’m six years old; yes, six to-day. 

And how I made the people stare 
At that conductor on the car 

Who wanted me to pay half fare. 
“No, sir,” said I, “you’ve missed your guess. 

I’m six, and not a minute less!”’ 

ZITELLA COCKE. 


2 
> 








A Frivolous Young Mother. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


off, Freddie pulling, and his assistant behind 
steadying the sack, while the merchant went 
back into the store chuckling and saying to 
himself, ““That little chap has a head on his 
shoulders, now I tell you.” 

The next three weeks Freddie worked accord- 
ing to agreement. He got pretty tired some 
days, but he never thought of giving up, and 
Mr. Bell did not think of looking for another 
assistant. 

When Dan came back he was not quite strong 


his express were retained a little longer. 


Most ten dollars! Enough for Easter and a 
start toward my bicycle into the bargain. And 
Mr. Bell thinks maybe he'll want me again 
bimeby. Hurrah!” Cc. Ao Pe 


* 
> 





Is it So? 
It isn’t the number of joys we have 
That makes us happy and gay, 
But the number we share with our little friends,— 
Ah, that is the secret, they say! A. F. C. 


——— + & e —__——_ 
LittLe Jack had received a box of dominoes 


for his birthday, and when Uncle John came in 
he was startled by Jack’s saying to him, “Come on, 





Then it was that the black boy who lived in | 


If there was anything | hunt and find another doll without a head, and 


Uncle John, and help me play with my dynamos.” 





Dinner at Home. 


The frivolous young mother had a passion for 
dancing. Whenever any one played the piano 
she would pick up the nearest one of her children 
and waltz about the room, and sometimes she 
would let her baby drop and pick up her skirts 
and dance away until she was out of breath. 

One day as the frivolous young mother was 
taking a walk along the street, holding by the 
hand of her own grandmother and lugging the very 
biggest of her headless babies, she heard the 
sound of music. Some one at the corner was 
playing and a girl was dancing. 

The girl who was dancing was wishing that 
she could make lots and lots of money only once, 
to take home to her little sick brother and try to 
get him well. Of course the frivolous young 
mother knew nothing of this, but when she 
heard the music and saw the girl dancing, she 
slipped her hand out of her grandmother’s and 
the next minute the frivolous young mother and 
| her headless daughter were whirling around and 
| around at the corner where the girl was dancing. 

My! how the crowd gathered, even before the 
grandmother found out that the frivolous young 
|mother had slipped away from her, and an 
| old, white-haired gentleman said beseechingly, 
| ‘Madam, pray let her be!’’ 

The frivolous young mother allowed her head- 
less daughter to fall to the pavement, while she 
grasped her small skirt in each hand and danced 
|and danced until she was out of breath. And 
| the money was rattling and the dancing girl’s 
eyes were very bright. 

The frivolous young mother gave a great gasp 
j|and stood still. ‘Baby doll! Baby doll!” she 
| eried, and the old white-haired gentleman handed 
her her headless daughter. She took it and 
kissed it. Then and there an American crowd 
cheered the frivolous young mother. 

LoviseE R. 








BAKER. 


enough at first for his usual work, so Freddie and | 


And when they were not needed any more, | 
Freddie danced gleefully about, jingling the } 
money in his bank and shouting, “Ilurrah! 






























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 


1, 
CHARADE. 
You may do my first from youth to age 
To learn my second’s uses; 


| 
| 

But botanist, or doctor sage, 
Who numerous books peruses 
} 


} 





| 


Can never be all that he should 
Unless the whole is always good. 


2. 
ENGLISH POETS LAUREATE. 


A name is hidden in each paragraph. 

1. He immediately wrote with furious pen serious 
charges against his vilifier. 
he chair in which I rode was called a sedan. 
I elbowed my way through the crowd after leav- 
| ing it. 
| 3. In the castle’s donjon, son, father and grand- 
sire were found, chained together. 

4. The prisoner made sundry denials of any 

complicity in the crime. 


5. Prizes were awarded to four of the best 
pupils: Dave, Nan, Tom and Nell. 
6. She brought to the 


table a superb shad, well 
browned and seasoned. 

7. During the evening a 
famous poet, at each re- 
quest, gave pleasing reci- 
tations. 

8. The unfortunate debt- 
or owed much more than 
he was able to pay. 

9. A charitable woman 
gave us donations for the 
poor. 

10. The man complained 
of receiving only onefranc. 
I. B. Beresford, his em- 
ployer, thought that was 
enough for the work. 

11. In the garden were 
cabbages with the largest, 
finest white heads I ever 
saw. 

12. There are alarming 
rumors of war, to-night. 

13. The wounded man 
managed to raise himself 
up, yet his weakness pre- 
vented his standing. 

14. Overstudy having put 
the student’s eyes out, he 
yearned for the pleasures 
reading had once given 
him. 

15. What made his words 
worthless was the unbal- 


anced condition of his 
mind. 
16. Often nys, on the 


pages of Spenser, confuses 
the reader as to his mean- 
ing. 

17. A most striking char- 
acter is that of Faust, in 


Goethe’s poem of that 
hame. 
3. 
RIDDLE, 


[ama harmless thing 
Which dainty ladies bring, 
And yet my mates and I 
Cause grief and penury, 
And fortunes have been 
lost 

As to and fro we crossed; 
In me at once combined, 
All winds that blow you'll 


find. 
4. 
PUZZLE. 
Though bread is not 
bread without me, you 


would not like to find me 
in it. 
Belonging to a republic, Lam also loyal to a queen. 
Ever Sooking after sweetness, I am still a part 
of bitterness. 
[ am an example of industry, and yet 
always deep in slumber. 


5. 
ANAGRAM. 


“Shine soft, O wold. 


I am 


vy. Uv.” 


Black or gray or brown or blue— 

Dark with scorn, or bright with mirth 
Sly pesraying all the worth 

Of the thought that peepeth through. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


Mrs. A. had been away from home for a much- 
needed rest, and her two daughters had spent the 
time having a thorough house-cleaning. Their 
mother upon her return expressed ouyprtee and 
pleasure in the 1, 2, 3, 4,5 6, 7,8, 9, and said she 
should enjoy a good 8, 9, 4, 2 after her journey. 
She complained of a 2, 4, 8,3 arm and an 4,1, 6, 9 
in her shoulder, but they felt sure that if these 
| troubles would 7, 5, 1, 3 6, 9, 4, 2, she would be her 
own bright self again and not feel as if she had 
as heavy a burden as a 1, 4, 8, 9,2 to bear. Before 
her visit her nerves were so much out of order that 
she was as changeable as a 1, 6, 4, 8, 9, 2, 3, 7, 5, and 
it was a great relief now to see her so 1, 4, 2, 8. 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Benefit. 

2. 1. Robert Southey. 

| Bronte, Charlotte Bronte. 3. 
mania. 4. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 5. 
Scott. 6. Lyman Abbott. 7. Blaise Pascal. 8. 
Klara Mundt. 9. Washington Irving. 10. Charles 

| James Lever. 11. William Makepeace Thackeray. 

| 12. John Adams. 13. Isaac Disraeli. 14. Charles 
Kingsley. 15. George William Curtis. 16. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay and James Madison. 17. 
Bulwer Lytton. 18. Thomas Moore. 19. Charles 
Luttridge Dodgson. 2, Sir Philip Francis. 21. 
Thomas Chatterton. 

3. Smile, limes, slime, miles, Selim. 

| 4. Abb(e)y Victoria Smith, Florence Ray Barber, 
Carrie (Carry) Bell Case, Marshal(l) Miles Hill, 

| James Hudson Wick, I Ayres (Airs) Coat(e)s, 

| Guy Weeks Wood, (K) Nell Rob(b)ins King. 

5. Minister, interims, mire, tins, mien stir, stir 

| mine, reins Tim, sin merit, mitres in, merits in, 

| risen, Tim. 


2. Anne Bronte, Emily 
Elizabeth of Rou- 
Sir Walter 
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Tue CuBAN Resotutions.—The House 
and Senate resolutions regarding Cuba were sent 
to a committee of conference. The committee 
accepted the House resolutions, but at the time 
of writing the Senate has not acted upon the 
report. There were two points of difference 
between the two declarations. The House de- 
clared that our government should use its friendly 
offices for “the establishment of a government by 
the choice of the people of Cuba” instead of “‘for 
the recognition of the independence of Cuba,” as 
in the Senate resolutions. ‘The Senate made no 
suggestion of intervention; but the House reso- 
lutions declare it the duty of our government to 
be prepared to intervene, if necessary, for the 
protection of American interests. Both resolu- 
tions were concurrent in form. Each of them 
also recognized the existence of a state of public 
war in Cuba, and expressed the opinion that 
both contestants are entitled to belligerent rights 
and that this country should maintain strict 
neutrality between the parties to the conflict. 

CONCURRENT AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS.— 
A joint resolution of Congress begins thus: 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, etc.” A concurrent resolution begins 
thus: “Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring),” or “Resolved by 
the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring).” The difference in the parliamentary value 
of the two, as stated in the Companion last 
week, is that joint resolutions require the approval 
of the President, and thus become, if approved, 
the expression of the executive as well as the 
legislative will, while concurrent resolutions do 
not. A clause in the first article of the Consti- 
tution provides that all votes and resolutions 
requiring the concurrence of both houses of 
Congress shall be submitted to the President for 
approval. By immemorial usage, Congress treats 
“concurrent” resolutions as exempt from this 
requirement. Until recently, such resolutions 
were not meluded in the Revised Statutes; and 
they appear now separately, as an appendix. 

Tue SPANISH DEMONSTRATIONS.—Dem- 
onstrations of popular feeling in Spain against 
the United States in consequence of the action 
of our Congress assumed such a serious form 
that the government declared martial law at 
Valencia and closed the universities there and 
at Madrid, Grenada and Barcelona because of the 
riotous conduct of the students. The Spanish 
Prime Minister, Sefior Canovas, has declared 
the purpose of his government to leave nothing 
undone to show its desire to preserve cordial 
relations with the United States. 

ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. — The anger and 
chagrin of the Italians over the defeat of General 
Baratieri’s forces at Adowa, to which reference 
was made in the Companion last week, found 
vent in rioting and formidable socialistic and 
radical demonstrations at Rome, Florence, Milan 
and other cities. One cause of these disturbances 
was the calling out of the army reserves of 1872, 
most of whom are married men who cannot be 
well spared. Prime Minister Crispi and his 
ministry were forced to retire. The Marquis di 
Rudini, who held the same office four years ago, 
has succeeded Crispi. The finances of Italy are 
in bad condition, and ill calculated to endure the 
strain of a long war. The position of General 
Baldissera, the new commander in Abyssinia, is 
not an enviable one. At least one-third of the 
Italian army of invasion was annihilated at 
Adowa, and seventy-five cannon were taken by 
the enemy. 

THE BeRiIne SEA TREATY.—The Senate 
has ratified a treaty negotiated with Great Britain 
for the settlement of claims growing out of the 
seizure of vessels in Bering Sea. The vessels in 
behalf of whose owners these claims are made 
were either seized while engaged in seal-fishing 
in waters over which our government claimed 
exclusive jurisdiction, or were warned away from 
those waters. Two years ago the Department 
of State offered, subject to the approval of Con- 
gress, a lump sum of $425,000 in settlement of 
these claims, and the offer was accepted by the 
British government. Congress refused to make 
the necessary appropriation. The new treaty 
provides for an adjudication of the claims by 
commissioners appointed by the two governments, 
with a third commissioner as umpire if necessary. 

THE VENEZUELA BouNDARY.—The Ven- 
ezuela Commission appointed by the President is 
pursuing its investigations, and has accumulated 
a large number of maps and other aids to its 
study. The British case has been set forth at 
great length in a Blue-book devoted to Venezuela, 
and im an elaborate argument by Sir Frederick 
Pollock. The government of Venezuela also has 
presented its case to the commission. The time 
limit fixed by the British government for the 
payment by Venezuela of an indemnity for what 
is known as the Yuruan incident has expired. 
Venezuela has taken no action and declines to 
consider the question as a matter apart from the 
general question of the boundary. 











THE YOUTH'’S 


“ Best in the World.” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 0c. and $1.00. For 75 cents in stamps we mail, pre- | 
paid, a 75-cent bottle. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston. [Adv. | 








TAMPS. 100 diff., Venezuela,etc.,10c. Agts. wtd. 50 p.c. 
List free. C. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilant Av.,St.Louis,Mo. 


‘TAMPS 100 me ,Gold Coast,etc.,10c. Bargain list free. 
S Agents wc wanted. W. MILLER, 904 Olive 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


QTAMPS. 310 — Bolivia, etc., 10c.Agts. pe 3 at5o 
Ss com. Large price-listfree. shaw w Btamp Co.,J © ackson, Mich. 


.BRASS. BAND 


aa sicy of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How te 
a Band, Dram Major’s Tacties, Street 
Berm ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
Re ee Mandolins and ooruet and sell 
“* pmo known in Music.’ 
LYON & HE. Adams st, CHICAGO. 


CROUP “RE EDY. 


The only_ medicine sw that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In rivate practice of twenty 
years it has_ never failed to cure any 
of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co.. Jamaica, N. Y. 

























PARKER’ 
HAIR BALSA 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
. 50c. and Bi. .00 at Druggists. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


Instructive Books on ihlotic le sports 
gugiestn illustrated, ¢ 
rules, and written by’ a “com etent. hae. 
41. 0 Official Foot Ball Guide. Edited b 

. Portraits of prominent players. Offi- 
cial 1 — 7s 42, get to use the Joe | Bs 
43. to Bowl. Roller Polo. 45. Spald- 
ings Bievele Guide. 46. Athleti nac 
for pa Fr. Sylvan, a Official Hand- 

book of A. A. U 48. Spaldin: 7? ll Guide for 1896. 

» pee Deel post-paid to any address in the U.S. 
or Canada. ree—Handsome Illus. alo Address 

Dept. ‘‘C,”” American Sports Publishing Co. 241 Broadway, N.Y. 


EARN A BICYCLE! Tisai eles 

















T 

lIbs., a beautiful GoLD 

RinG. Send postal for 

Order Blank and Cata- 
e. 








ARE 

ORNAMENTAL. NEW EW CATALOGUE, | 
to regular onium to others 10c. for postage. 
Ellwanger & Barry, Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester,N.Y. 





LOVELY NEW VARIEGATED TU 
the a - of this grand variety are 
with creamy white; flowers 
and of exquisite fi nee, 


this season, and we send 
cents. We include in each collection a check 
in ro sent Free. 
& CO., Fioral Park, N. Y. 








ms Spring Wrapper) 
of Simpson’s 
Best Prints | &% 


in shepherd plaids, 

indigo and mourn- 
ing patterns, with 
extreme sleeves, 
extra wide skirt, 
watteau back, neat 
trimming, in short, 

a_ lovely House 
Gown. ‘ 






Style 
No. 12. 






Sizes 34 to 46. 


+ 
Usually $1.75. 
Advertising price 


*L.13 


Add 21 cts. for 
postage. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Third Ave., 59th & 60th Sts.. - NEW YORK. 


“1847” 













Silver Plate 
that Wears 


yy the genuine 
Y original Rog- 
ers Silverware, 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
| 





208 Fifth Ave., NEw YorK. 
Seok of Illustrations Free. | 


Please mention this publication. 





COMPANION. 


STAMPS ! | 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
s of G. H., India, Japan, ete., with 
ine ae Album, 0! niy 1 10c. New 80pp. Price 
List Agents ieanted, at 50 per cent. coi. 
STANDARD ao AMP CO., 4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo, Old U.S. & c ‘of. Stamps bought. 














fore paying, No shoddy; no deception. r samples 
and tape measure, free, Putnam Thothing | ken Chieago. 


y — ra" COO 
xtra Pants 

p ITS ®t" $5.00 

Sent €.0. ma — examine be- 


MARCH 26, 1896. 
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ELECTRICITY 


Mechanical & Architectural Drawing, Steam 
Engineering (Stationary, Marine, Locomotive), 
Plumbing, Heating, Bridge & R. R. Engineer- 
ing, Coaland Meta Mining » English Branches, 
25 Courses of Study. S ’for free circular, 
stating subject you wish to study, to 
The Boternastonst cnANTOh Pa 
Schools, 8 








CRANTON, P. 
E> Sy DO YOUR OWN Sse)" 
‘ e-setting 


easy, pririted rules. 
Stamp s * gy 
presses, a cards, 
cards, circulars, ete., to fac ete rn 
Press for printing KELSEY ra Co. 
a small paper $40 {| MERIDEN, - CONN 
an ome 


aici’ SWEET PEAS 


will .o nd one und to any 
a b., post-paid for ENS CENTS in stamps. 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, - Somerville, Mass. e 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 

The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, $22.Azch Street, 
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An Elegant 
Garden of the 











STUD 


AT HOM and prepare for a good 
osit On OF RAV pees ment 
in business. We teach Bookkeeping, 
Business Forms. Penmanship, Arith: 
meti cy Letter Writi ting, Commercial 
Law, Shorthand, ete. MAIL, in at rough. practical 
Treks It peyy ee fe life. Ten Years’ Success. 
wi Iggne erett a fa tate — advt. = Oct. 17th 

n 10 cen 


BVANTASTIAI, Baaon™ BY MAIL 





f yy EN el CATALOGUE for 1896} 


ors that are correct 
Bestand finest illustrated Poultry 
Catalogue ever printed. Get it 
and be convinced. 


owest prices of 

¢ —— in 

what you 

Sent post-paid for 15 cents. 

The J. W. Miller. Cons Box 146, Freeport, Ill. 
el 
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Teachers and Students should 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies just the material that is most 


wasted by brain-work and nervous exertion 
—the phosphates. 

















ON 





DAYS’ TRIAL. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS. 


Hise a “rT evens from all 
thers, is cup shape, with self- 

adjusting Bail in centre, adapts itself 

toall yy of the body, while es 
the cup presses back 

nm does with the 





ust reo 
ht ressure the Hernia is held se- 
ht, and a radical cure certain. It is 
Sent b: mel. Circulars free. 

EGGLESTON & CO., 202 NIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
nune Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anda - Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
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ELEGRAPHY 


is a pispennt and _ profitable trade, easily_and 
quickly learned. For 24 years we have been 
teaching young men A Placing them in the 
Railway service. Have placed thousands and 
can do the same by you. Nine- tenths of the Prests. , Man- 
agers and Supts. of railways commenced as telegraph 
operators. Your chances are just as good. It don’t cost 
much to learn. For particulars address Valentines’ 
School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON THE SHARP ENDS OF 


5c. Rocking-Chairs 


Per pair, post- Prevent base-boards and 
aid; 2 pairs /# furniture being scratched. 
‘or 25 cents. it any Rocker. 


















1A Sainte Black a 


dustless, odorlessand easily applied— 





ae T 
T Enameline T 
T Themodern FF 
1 ready-to-use 
iT STOVE T 
* POLISH. + 
‘4 Used in seven 
T p out of v 
ten families. 
+ Atal 
dealers’. 
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WHERE ? Write Gaze where and 

when you wish to Tray- 
el, and they will inform 
How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Spring or Summer. Tigkets issued for Indepen- 


dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all ] 
1 











Steamships—no extracost. See Tourist Gazette 
(by mail 10 cts.),and Save Money. State your 
wisbosenrelery full a Free. Address 
re RY GAZE&SONS, L so ‘Tourist 
~ 113 Ly my 
Washington St sto’ 
Fs 20 8. Clark St., Chi 


0, Ti: 
135 8. Fifth Bt. ; Phila: elphia. 
__* yh Cs 
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TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 

Toilet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Positivel Rellev es Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotehes, Pimples and 
Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
r in Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 
cents. Sendfor Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


The 
Rome 


is the only 


Teakettle 


m the mar. 
ket that does 
not haye 25 
per cent. or 
more of lead 
in the lining. 

















PURE TIN 


ness of lead 


poisoning ? 

The ROME, the on! Perfectly Safe Teakettle, 
costs no more than others. They have every latest 
improvement. Ask your dealer for the Rome or send 
to us for descriptive circular and prices. 


ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 


Decide on 


The 





Bicycle 
as the wheel for you in’96. The Ben-Hur Bi- 
cycle represents the highest art in bicycle con- 
struction — graceful design and splendid finish. 
Four elegant models — $85 and $100. Catalogue 
free. Write 

CENTRAL CYCLE MFG. CO., 
77 Garden St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


(ae 
Your 


Money 
Back 
If You 

Want It. 


$3.00 *2.00 


Double-breasted Suit | 
of good Navy Blue Cheviot, 
with extra pants and cap. 

4 to 14 years. 
83.00 post-paid. 









/, 



















Sailor Suit, good Navy 
Blue Flannel, with extra 
| pants, cap, cord, whistle. 

4 to 12 years. 
#2.00 post-paid. 


Shaughnessy Bros., “NEW York’ 


Pins of 
Quality 





Orie pin that can’t bend is worth a hun- 
dred that will—you can pin anything with 
ae Pins—youcan drive them through 

lank—sold everywhere—ask your re- 
taller for them—if you can’t get them in 
town, drop a postal card to American Pin 
Company, aterbury, Conn., and free 
samples are yours. 















Aiways Fresh and 

S SURE TO GROW: RE TO GROW. 
Send 5 cents to cover hago oma secctve by Te by re- 
turn mail package of one New Hybrid Everbloom- 
Pansy Boed, all ee pao mel —. known; 


my Beautiful Seed an of Garden 
Novelties all sold at lowest prices ever known. 





H.W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms, 
P. O. Box 575. ROCKFORD, iLL. 
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NATURE**° SCIENCE } 





To SAVE THE BuFFALO.—Secretary Lang- | McALLISTER, 
ley of the Smithsonian Institution reports that 
hunters are continually killing the few remaining 
buffalo which the government is trying to preserve 
and protect in the Yellowstone National Park. 
A few years ago it was believed that there were 
two hundred of the animais in the park; now 
only about fifty remain. The head or skin of a 
buffalo sells for several hundred dollars, and 
while the poachers cannot resist the consequent 
temptation, the park is so extensive that no 
effectual protection can be afforded by the few 
troopers in charge. Professor Langley suggests 
the removal of the buffalo to the National | 
Zoological Park in Washington, from which, as 
their numbers increased, they could be distributed 
throughout the United States. 

Frogs Harp tro Kiiu.—Dr. Charles C. 
Abbott, describing in the Popular Science 
Monthly the effects of a drought of 118 days’ 
duration, which prevailed in the Delaware valley 
in 1895, tells how frogs and mud-minnows man- 
aged to survive. While the mummified remains 
of ordinary minnows, salamanders and aquatic 
insects were scattered in the parched mud of 
dried-up pools, the mud-minnows and the frogs 
buried themselves where the ground was still 
moist, although the surface above them was 
crusted hard, and apparently went to sleep. 
When taken out and placed in water they grad- 
ually revived and seemed none the worse for their 
experience. On the sudden termination of the 
drought, at the end of October, within a single 
day the mud-minnows reappeared in their usual 
numbers and the frogs were seen dozing on the 
banks of the half-filled brooks and leaping into 
the streams, “as unconcernedly as if nothing 
unusual had occurred.” 

QUEER INSEcTS.—Attention has lately been 
called to the irregularities of insect life on 
Kerguelen Island in the south Indian Ocean. 
The flies, beetles and other insects there are 
almost wingless. Doctor Kidder, one of the 
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A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, | 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. (Adv. 
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India Silks 
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a Yard, now 


These silks are of the best American 
manufacture, 24 inches wide and every 
thread warranted pure silk. Strong in 
| weave, thus assuring their durability and 
| wear. We show them in fifty beautiful 
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The Tire Rising 
in Public F avor 


Most riders want the BEST. 
The BEST means the HODGMAN. 


Your dealer will furnish 
it if you insist. . . . 


Send for our free Booklet about Tires. | 


Hodgman Rubber Company, 
459461 Broadway, New York. 
Chicago Address: Atwood Building, 
Cor. Clarke and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 
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latest visitors to the island, describes some of the | ae CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
flies thus: “They cannot fly, but seem to use the/ “) work, and — and SS a + and wwe “ and LACE, made in all 
vestigial wings in jumping when disturbed. eagle kinds of the best selected 
They do not appear to jump in any definite | NAGS RNR NX ae skilled work- 
direction, but spring into the air, buzzing the | penv pone 
small winglets with great activity, and seem to} oy 20 0 20e a ma 





trust to chance for a spot on which to alight, | 
tumbling over and over in the air.” The reduc- | 
tion in size of the wings of the insects is ascribed | 
to the effects of disuse, resulting from the low | 
temperature, the inclement weather, the absence | 
of shrubs and trees, and particularly the preva- | 
lence of tempestuous winds. Violent gales of | 
wind prevail there, Doctor Kidder says, to an | 
extent unknown in the same northern latitude. | 
Frequently it is impossible for a man to make his | 
way about in the wind. 
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THE FLyIne MAn.—Otto Lilienthal, who | 
for several years has been practising the art of | 
flying, or soaring, with artificial wings near 
Berlin, has recently made an improvement in his 
apparatus. Instead of a single large framework 
for the ‘‘wings,”’ he now uses two smaller frames, 
one placed above the other, and connected by | 
cords. This device has greatly increased the | 
sailing power of his machine. Starting from the 
top of the artificial hill, which he has had thrown 
up in the midst of a broad plain, Lilienthal is 
able not only to glide for long distances in the 
air, but to sail against the wind. Formerly he | 
had to take a preliminary run before launching | 
himself from the hill, but now, with a moderately | 
brisk wind, he can start without running, and if | 
the breeze is strong enough it lifts him from the | H | 
hilltop and sets him moving against its own direc- 
tion without effort on his part, except to balance 
himself properly. He has even occasionally risen 
above the point from which he started. Lilien- 
thal has had one or two serious falls, but is 
confident that he can accomplish much more than 
he has yet done in the realm of the birds. 

THE WAR ON MICROBES.—Two machines 
for fighting contagious disease, designed for the 
use of the United States Marine Hospital, are 
described in the Scientific American. These 
machines are mounted on wheels, and are intended 
to be used in exterminating epidemic diseases in 
cities. One consists of a steam disinfector, 
provided with a chamber in which infected 
clothing and other articles can be thoroughly 
penetrated with hot steam; while the other isa 
sulphur fumigator, provided with all the apparatus 
required for disinfecting houses, the fumes being 
driven into the building through rubber hose 
connected with a reservoir on top of the machine. 
The idea is to send these machines posthaste to 
any house in which contagious or infectious 
disease breaks out. 
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Monarch 


oon on this king of bicycles, 
you are Monarch of all you survey. 
All nature is yours as you speed 
along on your ride of health and 
happiness, You can depend on the 
MONARCH in any emergency. 
There’s ‘‘Know How’”’ in the making. 
4models. $80 to $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 


Defiance is made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 
Send for Monarch book, 


Monarch Cycle Mfg.Co 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

3 83 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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There are two kinds of sarsaparilla: The best —and the 
rest, The trouble is they look alike. And when the rest 
dress like the best who’s to tell them apart? Well, ‘‘the tree 
is known by its fruit.” That’s an old test and a safe one. 
And the taller the tree the deeper the root. That’s another 
test. What's the root,—the record of these sarsaparillas? The 
one with the deepest root is Ayer’s. The one with the richest 
fruit ; that, too, is Ayer’s. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a record of 
half a century of cures; a record of many medals and awards — 
culminating in the medal of the Chicago World’s Fair, which, 
admitting Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the best—shut its doors against 
the rest. That was greater honor than the medal, to be the only 
Sarsaparilla admitted as an exhibit at the World’s Fair. If you 
want to get the best sarsaparilla of your druggist, here’s an 
infallible rule: Ask for the best and you'll get Ayer’s. Ask 
for Ayer’s and you'll get the best. 


A BARCAIN COLLECTION OF 


FLOWER SEEDS 


10 Cho ojce Annuals, 
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Pansy, 40 colors and 
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CookInG IN ALUMINUM.— Experiments 
made in Germany are reported to have shown 
that aluminum is particularly suited for use in 
kitchen utensils, because it is not liable, like 
copper, to communicate any poisonous ingredient 
to the food. The use of such utensils is already 
quite common in this country, and is increasing. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals shonld be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-otfice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. HEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
yoqured to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite rd 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Componton by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








QUINSY. 


Quinsy is an inflammation of the tonsil, attended 
by pus-formation—an abscess. 

The onset of quinsy is like that of an ordinary 
sore throat—pain and soreness, aggravated by 
swallowing and talking, a swelling of the glands 
of the throat, and redness of the affected tonsil. 

One peculiarity of the disease is that it is apt to 
attack the same person each year about the same 
season; most commonly in the more changeable 
weather of spring and autumn. 

By a prompt treatment of the sore throat by 
means of cold compresses, the inflammation may 
often be checked at its onset. 

If no such measures are taken, the pain is likely 
to grow more severe, shooting toward the ear of 
the side affected ; swallowing becomes difficult and 
more painful, and relief is only experienced by the 
bursting of the abscess or by the incision of the 
physician’s lancet. 

Young people of robust health are the most 
common sufferers from quinsy, for the reason, 
perhaps, that they are oftenest exposed directly to 
unfavorable weather conditions. 

It ought to be known that much can be done to 
avoid attacks of quinsy. The trouble usually 
occurs in tonsils that are already enlarged, or that 
are subject to recurring attacks of inflammation. 
Many of these attacks are slight and transitory; 
others are of greater severity, terminating in a 
spotted condition of the tonsils known as follicular 
tonsillitis, while some attacks proceed to the 
severe form, which is attended with the formation 
of pus within the substance of the tonsil—quinsy 
sore throat. 

Persons whose tonsils are always swollen, and 
often troublesome, should use a daily gargle of 
some mild antiseptic wash. The throat should be 
protected against cold and damp winds, but the 
neck must not be debilitated by the constant 
wearing of a muffler. 

Protection of the feet from wetting should be 
rigorously adhered to, while constipation, which 
predisposes to rheumatic as well as to tonsillar 
affections, should be regularly avoided. 
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DOGS AND WOODCHUCK. 


A correspondent sends to the Companion from 
Paris, Maine, an entertaining story of three dogs 
and a woodchuck. 

“Some years ago,” he says, “I owned a dog, 
Sport, who was a famous woodchuck-hunter. In 
the course of one season, when woodchucks were 
unusually numerous and troublesome, Sport caught 
twenty-five by actual count. 

“One day in June, when I was hoeing corn, I 
heard a good deal of barking in an adjoining field, 
and knew pretty well what must be going on. On 





my way to the cornfield after dinner, therefore, I 
went across lots to see what Sport was about, and 
to help him a bit, if need be, by removing a stone 
or two from the wall in which the quarry had 
taken refuge. 

“A chorus of excited yelps and barks guided me 
to the spot, and as I drew near I saw that Sport 
had plenty of help. Zip, a neighbor’s dog, was on 
one side of the wall with him, and on the other 
side was Rover, a large hound. 

“All three dogs had their noses under the stones, 
and they were digging and making the dirt fly 
with their paws, and barking and yelping as dogs 
will when game is almost won. From within the 
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wall I heard the woodchuck’s peculiar, defiant 
whistle. 

“Just as I approached, Sport jumped back and 
dragged forth the woodchuck. At almost the 
same instant Zip withdrew his head from the wall 
and fixed his teeth in the game; and then began a 
struggle for supremacy, each dog evidently setting, 


| up a claim for the woodchuck. 


“Rover, on the other side, with his head in the 
wall, was so eagerly engaged that he did not at 
once comprehend what had occurred; then it 
flashed upon him, and he sprang upon the wall and 
for a moment looked down on the struggling dogs. 

“Like a whirlwind he launched himself from the 
stones upon the woodchuck, tore it from the 
mouths of the other dogs and bore it off in his 
teeth. 

“It happened so suddenly that Sport and Zip 
didn’t know what to make of it. They seemed 
dazed, and looked this way and that as if to 
ascertain what had become of their prey. As for 
Rover, he disappeared over the brow of a hill, and 
I do not think the two dogs left behind ever fairly 
realized what became of that woodchuck.” 


TWO MOUNTAIN -LIONS. 


A writer in Outing gives an account of a hunter’s 
thrilling adventure with two mountain-lions. The 
huntsman saw, above the ledge and a little beyond, 
the ears and head of a lion as it sat watching a 
deer. He rose in his saddle to place a bullet, as 
he said, midway between those ears, when before 
he had time to realize what was occurring, a 
powerful lion leaped from behind a tree on the 
ledge of the rock above, and striking him in the 
chest, carried him off his horse headlong down the 
mountain, and his horse ran away. 


A moment later Jake was lying on his back in 
the snow, his head up-hill, and the beast standing 
over him with one paw planted firmly on his chest, 
the other slightly lifted, and wagging its tail in 
delight, while its hot breath was exhaled into 
Jake’s face. 

The man’s first impulse was to hold down his 
chin tightly, to prevent his throat being.torn open, 
while he cautiously felt for his knife. He found 
his knife, and as he drew it a slight ting sound 
eaused the lion to rebound and utter a scream 
which Jake knew was a call to the other lion. 

Fearing to make a motion of escape or resist- 
ance, the man moved his hand back in the snow in 
search of his rifle, which had been lost in the fall. 
His finger touched the stock. He cautiously pulled 
it down by his side, and still looking his captor 
straight in the eyes slowly turned the rifle till its 
muzzle faced the lion. 

The bullet passed through its heart and it sank 
on Jake’s feet. Before he could move from his 
helpless position, the other lion bounded over the 
procipses, and somewhat overleaping its mark, 
= d in the snow, and instantly received a 
bullet in its brain. The two lions ay dead, not 
ten feet apart. 


JUST STRONG ENOUGH. 


The man for the occasion is not always so 
promptly at hand as he seems to have been in this 
story, given by the St. Louis Republic: 


Not long since Sandow was going from Kansas 
City to Omaha, and had occasion to go into the day 
coach. There he was accosted by a tall gentleman 
with long side-whiskers. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “but are you not Mr. 
Sandow?” 

“Yes,’”’ said the strong man. 

“You can lift three tons in harness?” 

“Yes, sir, that is my record,” the Hercules 
returned. 

“You can hold two hundredweight at arms’ 
a, 

“Yes.” 

“And put up three hundred pounds with one 
arm?” 

“Ves.” 

“And six hundred with two?” 

“Yes.” 


“Well, then, 


would you kindly raise this car 
window for me?” 


NOT BY THE AIR LINE. 


The common English delusion that Scotchmen 
have no sense of humor is due to the inability of 
the English to understand the Scotch humor, 
which has a much finer point than theirs. Here is 
an incident which is used to illustrate the supposed 
density of understanding of the Scotchman; it 
really illustrates the fact that his humor is keener 
than the other man’s. 


MacTavish, coming to London, met a cockney 
on the road. ‘Hoo faur is’t to London?” asked 
MacTavish. 

“Ten miles, as the crow flies,’ answered the 
cockney. 

“Hoots, toots, mon,” said MacTavish; “I’m no 
BE un to flee; I’m gaun to waulk. Hoo mony miles 
s’t as the craw waulks?” 


A FOREIGN TONGUE. 


An English journal says that some members of a 
German ship’s crew had occasion to visit a ship- 
building yard in England, and in the course of 
their peregrinations entered a paint-shop where 
two Irishmen were at work. 


The visitors talked together in their own tongue. 
The Irishmen understood nothing of what was 
said, and at last one of them could not restrain his 
curiosity. 

y, Mike,” said he to his fellow-laborer, 
“and do you know what these fellows are saying?” 

“Arrah, now, Pat,’ answered the second man; 
“don’t be showing your ignorance. They’re spak- 
in’ shorthand.” 


A LITERARY man was invited to a Christmas 
dinner, but was unable to accept. He explained 
that he was too much occupied. He had just 
received an order for a Fourth of July poem, 
which had to be written before New Year’s.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


THE Boston Home Journal reports an artist as 
saying that sculpture is not at all difficult. ‘You 
have only to take a block of marble and a chisel, 
and knock off all the marble you don’t want.” 


THE London Globe says that some years ago the 
authorities of the Bank of England issued an 
order that the clerks should “not wear mustaches 
in office hours.” 


THE foot-ball field is called a gridiron because of 
its shape and markings, and not because the game 
so often ends in a broil. 
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ELECTRICITY PAPERS. _ 


No.1. How to Make a Dynamo. 

No.2. How to Make a Price Each, 10c. 
No. 3. How to Make an Electro Motor. | BUBIER PUB.CO., 
No. 4. How to Make a Storage Battery. LYNN, MASS. 
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Cycle Shows, sent to Bicycle Riders for 4c. 
in stamps for mailing qapenses. 
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the dainty dishes 
you can serve if 
you own a 


NEW 


Perfection 
Chopper ; 


and at the same time economize in your table 
expenses. 

KITCHEN KNACKS, with recipes by Mrs. 
Rorer, tells all about it. Mailed free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia. 
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1896 Crescent Catalogue 
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Western Wheel Works. 
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THE HARDY WHITE 


MEMORIAL 
— ROSE. 


THE IDEAL PLANT 


THE MEMORIAL ROSE 
AS IT GROWS. 


Growing in sun or shade, possessing the har- 
diness of the Oak, with a distinctive charm 
entirely its own, the Memorial Rose (Rosa 
Wichuraiana) will be found a singularly ap- 
propriate plant for beautifying Cemetery 
plots. It creeps along the ground es as an 
Ivy does, growing ten feet in a single season, 
forming a dense mat of dark green lustrous 
foliage, with thornless stems. The flowers are 
single, snow-white with a golden yellow disc, 
are from 5 to 6 inches in circumference, and 
have the dticlens fragrance of the Banksia 
Roses. The flowers, in clusters, are produced 
in the most lavish profusion, and are in their 
fullest glory just after the June Roses are past. 
Seen then the clusters look like great masses 
of snow and area sight long to be remembered. 
But its use is not confined to Cemeteries, for 
not only is it also perfectly adapted for garden 
culture, but for screening rocky slopes, em- 
bankments and such places as it is desirable 
to quickly cover with verdure it is unsurpass- 
ed. Indeed, it adapts itself to every condition 
of growth, whether barren or fertile soil, 
rocky ledge, shady nook or sun-kissed slope. 

Prices (free by mail), good plants, 40c. 
each, 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 12 for $3.00; 
extra strong grants, 60c. each, 2 for $1.00, 
5 for $2.00, 12 for $4.50. 

All purchasers of the Memorial Rose who 
will state where they saw this advertisement 
will be sent our MANUAL FoR 1896 of ‘““EVERY- 
THING FOR THE GARDEN” (160 pages, 6 col- 
ored plates and over 500 engravings). To 
those desiring the MANUAL only, we -will 
mail it on receipt of 20 cents (in stamps), 
which is less than cost. 








PETERHENDERSON:.Co. 
35x37 CORTLANDT S™NEW YORK. 








MADAM 
ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVE.) 





Trade-Mark 
Registered. 


To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 


Is a natural means for preserving the skin and 
removing complexional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be easily applied 
and worn without discomfort or inconvenience. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scien- 
tists as a substitute for injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden im- 
perfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be re- 
moved permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use spots, 
impurities, roughness, ete., vanish from the skin, leaving 
it soft and clear. 
and tends to remove wrinkles, and is both a complexion 
preserver and beautifier. 


Illustrated Treatise, with full partic- 


It is harmless and costs little. It prevents 


ulars, mailed free. 


Address and kindly mention this paper. 


THE TOILET MASK (C0., 


1165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Redal 


The Regal (like cut) has extension 
edge sewed with Irish linen cord. 

Three rows of stitching with pure 
silk, will prevent ripping. In Calf, Rus- 
sia Calf, Patent Calf and Enamel, 
$3.50 a pair. 





Upon receipt of 83.75 we will ship 
a pair of our shoes express paid to 
any address in the U. 8S. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue C, 


Regal Eyelets 
Don’t Get Brassy. 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 
2 





e 
STORES: 





BOSTON: 

109 Summer St. 
New York: 

115 & 117 Nassau St. 

1347 Broadway. 

291 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 

357 Fulton St. 
Washington: 

1305 F St., N. W. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

69 Fifth Ave. 
Providence : 

220 Westminster St. 


Baltimore: 
219 E. Baltimore St. 


Brockton : 
119 North Main St. 


Chicago: 
103 Dearborn St. 
Dearborn St., cor. 
Washington St. 
237 Staie St. 
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Learning Chinese. 


Doctor Coltman went out to China to serveasa 
missionary-physician. On arriving at Chefoo, he 
settled down to learn the Kuan hua, or official 
language of North China. His host, the Revy- 
erend Doctor Corbett of the Presbyterian Mission, 
introduced him to Mr. T’an, a teacher who did 
not understand a word of English. He was a 
tall, pleasant-looking man, dressed in a long, blue 
cotton gown, with smoothly-shaven face and head 
and a shining black queue of heavy, coarse hair, 
meatly plaited, reaching from the back of his head 
tto his heels. 

‘The first thing done was to find Doctor Coltman 
‘amame. The Chinese can only pronounce words 
existing in their language, and besides, they have 
‘a hundred names which are called the hundred 
family names. Every foreigner upon arrival in 

China selects, or has selected for him, a name 
from the list of family names, by which he is 
ever afterwards known. The name selected for 
Doctor Coltman was Man Lo Tao. 

After he had been named, a book of Chinese 
and English lessons was produced. 

“Your teacher,” said Doctor Corbett, ‘will 
point to each character and pronounce the name 
of it, which you will repeat ; when you pronounce 
it correctly he will go on to the next, and so on 
down to the end of the page. Then he will 
ecommence at the top and repeat as before until 
yyou can remember and correctly pronounce them 
‘all.” Doctor Coltman, in his book on “The 
Chinese,’’ thus describes the first lesson : 

“*T seated myself on one side of the table; T’an 
Hsiensheng [master or teacher] bowed and sat 
down at my side. Then we looked at each other 
and smiled ; then, pointing to the first character,— 
an ordinary dash,—he said, ‘Ee.’ ‘Hum; that’s 
easy,’ thought I; ‘anybody can say that.’ ‘Ee,’ 
I repeated. ‘Day la,’ he said, before passing on 
te the next. I wondered what ‘day la’ meant. 

“*Again he points, this time to No. 2, and says, 
‘Erhl.’ I looked at him and hesitated. He 
repeated it ; ‘erh’ or ‘erhl,’ I could not tell which. 
I endeavored to repeat it. Evidently I had not 
got it right, for he kept repeating it, and each time 
I answered he muttered under his breath, ‘Bu 
day, bu day.’ 1 had a suspicion he was invoking 
Buddha to help either him or me; but finally I 
mast have caught the right tone, for to my relief, 
he said, ‘Day la,’ and passed on to the next. 

**My tongue never before seemed so clumsy. 
Time after time I was obliged to repeat the same 
character before my patient teacher was satisfied, 
and after finally saying it correctly the first time 
I was much mortified to find, the second time, I 
was unable to pronounce it as before. For two 
hours I repeated, poll-parrot fashion, these queer- 
sounding names, till, worn out, I concluded to 
take a rest before proceeding farther. 

“Then it dawned upon me that I was unable 
even to dismiss my teacher politely. Leaving 
him sitting alone, I made my way over to Doctor 
Corbett’s study and requested him to come and 
tell the gentleman I was tired and desired to 
rest. 
***That is unnecessary ; you return and simply 
say, ‘‘Ch’ing,’’ and he will leave you. When you 
desire to study again, go to his door and say, 
“Ch’ing lai,” which is, ‘“‘Please come,” and he 
will at once be at your service.’ 

“T returned and said, ‘Ch’ing.’ 
this, T’an bowed and walked out.” 


Upon hearing 
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Indian Ignorance. 


It is difficult for men who have been brought 
up among the inventions of the present day to 
put themselves in the place of those who see them 
for the first time. An incident illustrative of this 
occurred some time ago, when a band of Indians 
was brought from a reservation to Washington. 
It was one of the first visiting companies, and the 
officials in charge lost no opportunity to display 
to them the wonders of civilization, and to impress 
them with the white man’s power. 

They were shown over manufacturing estab- 


lishments and the navy-yard. ‘The mysteries of | 


the printing-press and of the steam-engine were 
explained to them through their interpreter; but 
they evinced little interest and showed no aston- 
ishment at the white man’s skill: 

On their way home, however, they were delayed 
by an accident at a small station. Near it was a 
telegraph pole, and while the Indians were 
waiting a man came along and began to walk up 
the pole-—a familiar sight to white people—in 
order to mend a wire. 

In an instant the Indians were excited. They 
gave a shout and collected around the pole. 
They felt of it, running their hands around it and 
up as far as they could reach. When the man 
descended they examined and felt of him. They 
oo rapidly to each other of this remarkable 


It was the most wonderful thing they had seen. 
They had not comprehended the magnitude of 
our inventions. They had never tried to build 


large ships, to print a paper or to run a steam- | cable and unreasonal 








THE YOUTH'’S 


engine; but they had all tried to climb a| 
smooth, branchless tree, and they all knew how 
difficult it was. Yet here was a white man who 
walked straight up a pole longer and smoother 
than the trunk of any tree they had ever climbed. | 
It was that incident of which they talked most, | 
and which gave them the strongest impression of 
the white man’s power. 
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A Little Fun. | 


An incident or two in the life of the great 
teacher, Dr. Mark Hopkins, president of Williams | 
College, illustrates anew the old saying that ‘“‘a| 
little nonsense, now and then, is relished by the | 
wisest men.” While an undergraduate, young | 
Hopkins was noted for his studious habits and | 
unassuming manners. He was a deep thinker, | 
the best writer in his class, and never indulged in 
college sports and frolics. Yet he appreciated | 
humor, enjoyed a hearty laugh, and would | 
perpetrate a sly joke that he might be privately | 
amused. During his Senior year he read before | 
the class and in the presence of the professor an | 
essay on a metaphysical subject, one half of | 
which was original, and the other half copied | 
from the distinguished Scotch philosopher, Doctor 
Reid. 

He placed quotation marks on what was 
origi but omitted them on his quotations from 
Reid. the ——, in nome A ~ essay, 
approved so much of it as appeared to be quoted, 
but cut and scored Doctor Reid unmercifully. 
Hopkins “laughed in his sleeve,” and a day or 
two after confided to a classmate the little joke he 
had practised on the professor. The secret was 
kept between them for forty years, and then 
disclosed by the confidant at a commencement 
dinner, while Doctor Hopkins was presiding at | 
the table. 

While president of the college he would use 
this sly, jocose method in order to make a moral 
or mental impression upon a student. Once 
at a recitation on the “Shorter Catechism’ he 
was ex, ing the breadth of the Fifth Com- 
mandment, showing its authority over inmates of 
public institutions and schools. A bright but 
erratic student, who had given the faculty great 
trouble, sneered at the latitude claimed in the 
premises, and scouted the idea of such extension 
of tal authority. 

octor Hopkins sat, a smiling listener, until 
the opportunity came for this effective inference: 
“Hence we see that a father who has an unruly 
son whom he knows not what else to do with, is 
sure to send him to Williams College.” The) 
= subsided amid a roar of laughter from his 
e 


mates. 

President Carter, in his biography of Doctor 
Hopkins, tells another anecdote illustrative of the 
great teacher’s method of teaching his pupils that 
they were not to express an opinion on a question 
of fact unless they had data to support that 
opinion. 

At a recitation of the Senior class in anatomy 
ant ere, one of the brightest students was 
questioned in regard to the sensitiveness of the 








patient during the amputation of a leg. He was | 
asked if any pain was felt from the cutting of the | 
bone. He replied that there was. 


“‘And the most acute pain when the knife goes | 


the marrow ?” suggested the president. | 
“Yes, sir.” : 
‘Well, there is no sensitiveness whatever in | 
either of these two formations,” answered Doctor | 
Hopkins. 
e leading question was misleading, but it 
taught the student a lesson. 
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Instinct. 


Even in man instinct seems sometimes stronger | 
than reason. A writer in fhe St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat cites two cases in point. On a 
Mississippi River steamboat there was a vicious 
rattlesnake in a box with a glass cover. When- 
ever any one approached the box the snake would 
strike the cover. The owner of the reptile 
challenged any one to hold his finger on the glass 
and let the snake strike at it. 

There was no danger, and it seemed an easy 
thing todo. First one and then another tried it; 
but when the snake gave its vicious spring the 
finger was drawn k with a jerk. Instinct 
was stronger than reason and will combined. 

I witnessed a striking illustration of the same 
truth in Paris, says the writer. A young man 
had lost his last sou ata ee. Not only 
was he without means, but he had lost a large | 





sum belonging to his employer. 

He started for the Seine to drown himself. 
On the way there was a great commotion, caused | 
by the escape of a tiger froma strolling menagerie. | 

he animal came galloping down the street, and | 
people fled in every direction. 

Instantly the man who was seeking death 
climbed a lamp-post and clung to the top of it, | 
trembling in every limb. When the animal was 
captured and the danger over he went to the river 
and plunged in. 


asada diiacatiaipmineri | 


Great is Custom. | 


The rule of precedent is strong in all countries, 
but nowhere else, perhaps, so strong as in China. | 
One of the ridiculous examples of this power of 
the antique over the Chinese mind, cited by 
Mr. Holcomb in his ‘‘Real Chinaman,” is the 
following : 

In driving into an inn yard one day, in the 
western part of China, I was surprised to find 
several large stacks of second-hand cart-axles 
seattered about. Inquiry as to their amo A oe 
the fact that the gage of the road changed at that 
particular spot, being six inches wider west of the 
inn than to the east of it. 

There was absolutely no reason for the change 
in the hy of the country or in any other 





condition of travel ; there stood the inexpli- 


le fact that every wheeled | 


COMPANION. 


vehicle, having come, perhaps, hundreds of miles | 
upon the great imperial highway, must, upon 

entering that insignificant yard in a village of not 

fifty houses, exchange its axle for one of broader 

or harrower gage, according as it was proceeding 

east or west; and the only explanation possible 

to be given was that “‘carts always had changed 

axles at that inn.” 
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A Natural Request. 


A story told in a group at a club not long ago, 
of the late George D. Prentice, a famous politician 
and wit of a past generation, illustrates the 
irrepressible humor of the man. Prentice, the 
story-teller said, went to Washington some time 
after he had established himself at Louisville, and 
visited the Capitol. 

While conversing there witha group of congress- | 
men, leaning against a wall, a picture fell from | 
its nail and struck Prentice on the head. 

He was stunned for a moment, but not badly 
hurt. As he opened his eyes oneof the congress- | 
men said: é 

“Can we do anything for you, Prentice?” 

“Yes,” said Prentice, faintly. 

“‘What is it?” 

“Repeal the law of gravitation!” ale 

For some reason his ~ was not complied | 
with, as many a poor head and back have since 
learned to their cost. 
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Pretty Sure Sign. 


A small boy was found by his mother sitting 
on the doorstep some time after she had sent him 
on an errand, says the Inter-Ocean. 


“What does this mean?” she asked, a little | 
sharply. “Why haven’t you gone to the store, | 
as I told you to do?” 

“I’m going,” answered Johnny, “‘but I want 
to wait and see the company that’s coming to 
Mrs. Smith’s.”’ : 

“How do you know she is going to have 
company ?” | 

“Why, I saw Robby washing his hands a} 
while ago.” 





| 
If your child is 6-mos., 1, 2, 3, 4 or | 
6 years old, geta 


Baby Bicycle | 
and see him bob up and down by 
his own effort and enjoy it. He 
cannot fall or tip over. In the 
yard, parlor or plazza—any where, 
he is safe and happy, and is de- | 
veloping every muscle in his little 
body. Circular free. livered E. 
of Chicago and N. of Weehington. 
Sen4 ®3.50 toO. U. TURNER, 
10 Manning Street, Ipswich, Mass. 
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9 for Chapped Hands, Burns, Salt 

R der Ss Rheum and all roughness of ee 
skin. At Druggists or by mail, ec. 

Cc apine .wtd. Our new free with every 
box. JOHN H. RYDER, 2935 Washington St., Boston. 


WHEATLET 


Is a complete food for Bone, Mus- 
cle, Nerve and Brain. 












Sold in 2-lb. packages by all leading Grocers. 
WY 


Just Arrived... 


A Large Invoice of 


WALL x 
PAPERS 


of choice Japanese designs for 
Dining- Rooms, Libraries and 
Vestibules, . 1 0 0 0 0 


A carefully selected stock of 
fine and medium grades of New Wall-Papers 
of latest patterns constantly on hand . . . 


Goods always reliable. Prices always reasonable. 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 CORNHILL, next door to Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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« - 
this 
package : enough to nourish 
and 


“te 
in 
For l6c. Stamps al 
Flower © 
‘ood. 
0 plants for three months. 
It produces 
Generous Flowering. 
Our pamphlet is 


you can test the worth 
Ask your dealer for the 10c. 
Healthy Growth 
mailed free. t 





If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send to us. 
The dealer sells it for 
10c., we mail it for 16c. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. | 
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+ Bubier’s Litho-Seltzer | 
+ DUDICES LIMMO-scilzer |. 
Cures a Lynn Pharmacist. 
5 LYNN, MAS8., March 10, 1896. 
§ BKvuBIER LABORATORY Co., Gentlemen :— Your 
§ Litho-Seltzer cured me in one week o euma- 
tism of the ankle and foot which had troubled me 
for three years. Very truly yours, 
M. G. CURTIS, Curtis & Spindell, Pharmacists. 

Litho-Seltzer will dissolve and eliminate Stone 
din the B er and cure Uric Ae eu- 
J matism and all inflammation of the Bladder 
: and neys. 
d BO cents per Bottle. 
2 Retail druggists generally. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price if your druggist cannot supply ou. 
Write for book on Lithium in Kidney and Bladder 


War ow 


§ Diseases, sent free. 
5 Bubier Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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Arar 
in raising poultry for profit, who commence 
with little chicks; aiving them twice a week 
an even teaspoonful of Sheridan’s Condi- 
tion Powder mixed with each qeart of food, 


gradually increasing the dose until your chick- 
ens are 












g 







ull grown. 
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Therefore, no matter what kind of food you 
use, mix with it daily Sheridan's Powder. 
It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele 
ments needed to make flesh and form eggs. It 
is sold be druggists, grocers and feed dealers | 
or by mail. Single pack, 2 cts. Five $1. Large 

two-lb, can B1.20. 








Six cans, #5. Express paid. 


If you mention this paper we will mail 
ree post-paid, Mr. Boyer’s Vi-cent book, 
® “Poultry Diseases and Treatment.” 
I. 8S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 









Bronchitis | 


has no remedy equal to 


ANGIER? , un 


iy Br psion 


Relieves the cough. Heals 
the inflamed membranes. 


. Agrees with weak stomachs. 
Pamphlet free. 


Druggists, 50c. and $7 Angier 


Chemical Co., Boston. 
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“% Anderson 
Transit 


Bicycles are “way 
up” in every detail 
of construction. % 3% 












Made of the best stock procura- 
ble by carefully directed skilled 
labor, in as fine a Machine Shop 
as any in New England, 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 
ALBERT & J. M. ANDERSON, Makers, 
44 Colum! Ave., " 
Factory So. Boston, Agts. Wanted. 
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SMITH, PATERSON & CO., Boston, Geperal Agents. 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











BENSDORP’S 


Royal 


Dutch COCOA 


f| Is used throughout the civilized 
“| world. BENSDORP’S makes a 
most delicious and nourishing 
drink. If you haven’t tried BENS- 
DORP’S, sample it to please us and 
you will afterwards buy it to 
please yourself. 


Free! 


Free Sample, also a few choice Cooking 
Receipts by Mrs. Lincoln, sent on request. 


S. L. BARTLETT, 28 Broad St., Boston. 

















See that each can has a 


YELLOW WRAPPER. 























CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-o THAYER’S -- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform. 

Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = 


DYSPEPSIA, 













and has saved the of a new garment. 
I's ral evonomy fo snd your clothing or 


LEWANDO’S 


Established 1829. 
The Largest French Dyeing and 









Cleansing House in America. 












Send for 
Price - List. 


Clothing Dyed or Cleansed Whole or Ripped. 


ba pang 2 etry haga are peel é Ye 


eat Lewando All g 
handled with the utmost care by 4 
experienced hands, eS 


Ht it’s Worth Saviiigs Sead it to Lewaniti’s. 
MAIN OFFICES | 










17 Temple Place, Boston. 
365 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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-GYPSINE. 


Won't rub off! 


Q. What is Gypsine? 
is a permanent and 


A. G@ ‘ine 
4 everlasting wall mish, entirely 


different from all kalsomine prepa- 
rations. 

> How is it more durable than 
kalsomines? 


k cement base aan grows hard 
on the wall with ag 
Q. How about <P ? 
A, They are but time, and} 
soning after a short time, an have 
to be washed and oeraped 
fact spoil any wall to which sey? om 
applied, as they rub and scale. 
. Will not Gypsine rub and 





A. Unlike all poisonous wall 
paper held on with vegetable paste 


is recommende the leading 
physicians and sanitarians every- 


A. %.. is made from a Gypsum| where 


Q. Can Sane ith Ge but = ~—™ 
tinting be done wi 


A. Any kind of Pte or ai 
decorating can be done with it. 


Q. Where can I purchase it? 
A. From your local paint-dealer. 


Is G@ ine injurious to the 
{nck health ? 7 : 


or whiting and glue kalsomine, it ¢ 
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© The New Companion . 


Sewing Machine. ‘ 


AY, 
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“T am more than pleased with the New CompaNIon SEwinc AVY 
MACHINE. It has proved satisfactory in every respect. Icould not @» 
ask for a better machine, ve feel perfectly safe in recommending it 
to my friends.”’-— Mrs. J. S 


D>, 
ZN 


. CARTWRIGHT, Somerville, Mass. 


sc 
Send for our Illustrated Pamphlet which will tell you 
Sewing Machine. 


: . 
<<. in time for QO, 
= / 

a Alls 
ap = =< ~ Spring Sewing. @, 
A wt @p 

: . 
A) ‘It gives me pleasure to testify to the qualities of the New Com- AZ) 
Rg PANION SEWING MACHINE. I have used it on light and heavy work AUS 
A and find its work compares favorably with the Machines costing KZ) 
$40.00 to $60.00. It is as light-running as one could wish.’—E. W. AS 
Moopy, North Andover, Mass. , 
2 
2 
2 
iy 
ig 


more about the New Companion 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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Q. How _can I learn more about 
Gypsine ? 






Q 
scale off? 
A. No, when originally a ited 
toa clean wal tt i everlasting! and A. Agk zone fools. ee foe ¥ 
; : : can recoa' change tints, or {copy 0 YPSIN VOCATE and G 
Neither will Gypsine! when necessary. sample circular. 


DIAMOND WALL ncaa pat eres Rapiss, —. 

















Economy 


demands a Carpet Lining 
which is itself most dur- 
able and saves the wear 
of the carpet most. 


Norwich Fs 


Paper 


Carpet Lining 


takes the dust and grime into its 
folds and thus prevents the con- 
tinual grinding of the carpet on 
the floor or smooth-faced linings. 


The Norwich costs the 
purchaser no more than 
other linings and saves 
its cost on the yearly 
wear of the carpet. 


LARGE SAMPLE FREE. 


For sale by best carpet dealers. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
it can be ordered direct from the 
factory in any quantity over 20 
yards, express paid, at 10c. ayard. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING COMPANY, - - Norwich, Conn. 





[Magee Boston Heater. 


c\tharreedts , a= 











Depend largely on your ae cr po. apparatus. OUR AI 
has always been to furnish the best article for the use intended. 


000 There are others—but 000 
‘ 
, M A E RANGES and HEATERS are the Best. 

, ALWAYS RECEIVE HIGHEST AWARD. 
Endorsed by leading authorities on cooking and heating, and by the great expositions. 
Sold by Leading Dealers. Correspondence Solicited. 
Wagee Furnace Company, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


ICOMFORTS + CO 








BOSTON. CHICAGO. 








